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CHAPTER VII. (ContTinvep.) 

“Do you mean you wish that only you and I 
were going ?”’ asks Roslyn, with her piquant smile. 
“ Then to keep you in that mind, it is a fortunate 
thing that the programme is not to be carried out. 
One bit of wisdom my limited experience of life 
has taught me, and it is that if one does not want 
to grow tired of things or people one must not see 
too much of them.” 

** That bit of wisdom sounds as if your expe- 
rience of life had mot been very limited,” says 
Lovelace. “Generally speaking it is a sad and 
disillusionizing truth—-but there are some people 
of whom one feels instinctively that. one could 
never tire.” 

“ Are there ?’’ says Roslyn, in a tone of slight 
incredulity. “ But one’s instincts are sometimes 
mistaken, you know ;, so, it is well not to subject 
them to too severe a test.. I am glad you like the 
idea of a day of gypsying,’”’ she adds, changing 
the subject, quickly; ‘and now do you not think 
it would be pleasanter to go in the garden and 
join Lettice and Geoffrey, than to;sit here ?” 

“T am at your service.and command,” he 
answers, “only, venturing to remark that it is 
pleasant to be anywhere, with you.” 

“« But outdoors on a summer day is, better than 
indoors with anybody,” she says, taking. up her 
wide straw hat, “‘ so come.” 

He rises, and leawing the house, théy stroll side 
by side, as on the first evening of their. meeting, 
across the wide lawn into the pleasant old garden. 
Here, under a spreading tree, they find the rustic 
seat, the impression of a figure on, the turf, and 
an open novel, but Lettice and Geoffrey have var- 
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ished. Roslyn strongly suspects the trath—that 
seeing Lovelace and herself issue from the house, 
they, by mutual consent, doubled around the 
thick-set hedge and made away—but she only 
smiles, and says, lightly : 

“T left them here, but it seems they are gone. 
Lettice perhaps went home, and Geoffrey accom- 
panied her—it is a pleasant walk through the 
woods over to Mr. Stanhope’s place.” 

“ Where i saw you first,”’ says Lovelace, in a 
tone that gives a good deal of meaning to the 
words. “I never imagined that I should’ have 
reason to congratulate myself upon possessing 
the acquaintance of Mr. Stanhope—but I did that 
night when I saw you in the moonlight.:. ‘Will 
you forgive me if I add that but for having seen 
you, and desiring to know you, I should hardly 
have remembered that I hada distant cousin. liv- 
ing in this neighborhood.” 

Considering that this statement is purely an in+ 
spiration of the moment, it is one which does 
credit to Mr. Loyelace’s inventive power. Roslyn 
flushes a little, for although she has a steady head, 
this,is very subtle flattery. 

“T have no doubt you are indebted to the 
chance which turned your thoughts in that direc- 
tion, then,” she says ; “for whether or not) 1 am 
worth knowing—no, Mr, Lovelace, please don’t 
say that I am, for really the opportunity for a 
compliment was too’ obvious, and really, also, 
you don’t know——there can, be no doubt that Col- 
onel Duncan emphatically és,” 

* He is a very fine fellow, imdeed,” says Love- 
lace, with the least possible tinge of patronage in 
his tone, “Iam glad to’know him; but if you 
fancy shat pleasure would detain me—”’ A slight 
shrug of the shoulders completes the sentence, 
expressively, 

* If it does not, it ought to do so,’’ says Roslyn, 
decidedly, ‘Colonel Duncan is my hero, my 
chevalier, my type of a noble, gallant gentle- 
man,” 
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“Happy Colonel Duncan!” says Lovelace, 
letting his dark, brilliant eyes, full of expression, 
rest on the bright, young face—while to himself 
he says: “She cares nothing about him, or she 
could not talk of him in this mafiner.” — 

“ He ought to be happy if the admiration of 
every one whoknows — can make him so,” says 
Roslyn, 

“T am inclined to think that that the knowledge 
of your admiration would go farther to do. that, 
than the good opinions of every one else,” says 
Lovelace, thinking that he will sound her a 
little. 

She blushes like a rose, but no change of ex: 
pression comes into the frank, clear eyes. 

“Colonel Duncan has always been very kind 
to me,” she says ; “ but I have too good an opin- 
von of his sense to fancy that he rates my judg- 
ment at any such absurd valuation.” 

“ There are some valuations with which wis- 
dom has nothing to do,”’ Lovelace replies, “ though 
Iam far from meaning to imply that any pos- 
sibly high valuation of your opinion would be 
absurd.” 

“In other words you are trying to see how many 
graceful things you can say to me,” she answers 
gayly, “ but please don’t say any more, for I as- 
sure you I am not accustomed to compliments, 
and they might have a very bad effect, if taken in 
too great a quantity. Simce we have not found 
Lettice and Geoffrey, shall we return to the 
house ?”’ 

“On the contrary, if you will allow me to 
make a suggestion, can we not explore those 
shadowy-looking woods which it was too late to 
enter the other evening? I am sure there are 
many delightful nooks of shade and coolness in 
their depths.” 

“Indeed, yes,” replies the girl. “I do not 
think there could be more beautiful places any- 
where than in those woods; but—” she pauses, 
hesitates—* it is rather warm, I fear, to walk 
this morning.” 

“ Now, Miss Vardray,” says her companion se- 
riously, “I call this most cruel and unkind. It 
was too late the other evening, and now it is too 
warm! Are you determined that I shall not en- 
ter your enchanted forest ?” 

“ No—if you really care to go, I shall be glad 
to show you all my favorite places. I only thought 
that another time might be pleasanter—and with 
Lettice and Geoffrey.” 

“ There is no time like the present,” he says, 
“and as for Miss Stanhope and Mr. Thorne—well 
you must forgive me if I say that I think we do 
admirably without them, Will you come?” 

He holds the open gate in his hand, and his 
eyes plead more strongly than his words. 

Roslyn hesitates an instant longer—but the 
woman who hesitates is lost. She goes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ON YONDER ROCK RECLINING.” 
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erness, Miss Mills, wh sah Munch-basket, are 
packed; while Roslyn, Lettice and Geoffrey are 
on horseback. Neither Lovelace nor Colonel 
Duncan appear in the cavalcade, for the road 
leads past Cliffton, and they will join the party 
there. 

“| hope you will have a pleasant day,” 
Mrs. Vardray, standing on the veranda steps, as 
they prepare to start; and Roslyn answers, 
gayly: 

“I am sure we will,” 

Geoffrey is not so sure, but he holds his peace, 
and prepares to make the best’ of things. ‘“ You 
can never win a woman’s heart by being sulky 
and cross,” Lettice has said to him, and he has 
determined to bear her counsel in mind and en- 
deavor to mend his manners, which of late have 
certainly tended toward the decidedly sulky and 
the objectionably cross. 

In fiction, as in actual life, a man in such a po- 
sition obtains but little sympathy, his suffering— 
which is most real—seems to those who are not 
enduring like pangs, very fanciful; and our good 
wishes are likely to go with the successful rival 
from the mere fact that he zs successful. Yet, in 
truth, there is no more miserable creature on earth 
than the lover who recognizes that the heart on 
which all his hopes of happiness are set, is either 
beyond his reach or hopelessly drifting away 
from him. Geoffrey has never from his early boy- 
hood, made any plan of life in which Roslyn did 
not bear a part, and when he tries now to brace his 
courage to the thought of a life without her, a 
sense of bitter desolation comes over him, which 
can hardly be expressed in words. To temper 
this, however, some such wisdom as that con- 
tained in the proverb, “Les malheurs des malheurs 
sont ceux qui n’arrivent jamais,” occurs to him, 
for even in a love affair he has much of the sound 
sense which we call practical. “A wise man 
does not cross his bridges till he comes to them,” 
he says to himself. ‘“ Why should I go to meet 
what may ncver occur? What everybody ex- 
pects Roslyn to do, is hardly the thing she is 
likely to do. If she does, I must bear it like a 
man, I suppose; but there is no good in being 
miserable by anticipation,” 

Fortifying himself with these reflections, he 
consented to join the pic-nic, and now prepares 
to endure a day in the companionship of the two 
men whom out of all the world he, at this time, 
most heartily detests. Of which of the two he is 


most jealous, it is hard to tell. What good reason 
he has to fear Colorel Duncan as a rival, he is 
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well aware: while his distrust of Lovelace is as 
strong as it is instinctive. But for the present, 
neither of them are here to share or to monopo- 
lize Roslyn’s attention. As he rides by her side, 
her eyes, her voice, her smile, are all his own, 
and so sweet and blithe are they that he is be- 
guiled into forgetfulness of the disturbing element 
ahead, until Lettice, looking down the shade- 
arched, shadow-flecked road, says; 

“Yonder are Colonel Duncan and Mr. Love- 
lace waiting for us. How punctual they are!” 

* Very punctual, indeed,’’ says Geoffrey as he, 
also, looks forward and perceives two horsemen 
waiting at a point where the road divides—one 
fork leading into Cliffton, the other continuing 
along the river, “ They must be anxious to start. 
I hope we have kept them waiting.” 

“ For shame, Geofirey |!” says Roslyn, “I can- 
not imagine what is the matter with you of late 
—you are so bad tempered! To think of hoping 
that you have kept people waiting—the very most 
disagreeable thing inthe world! I hope that you 
have not waited for us long,’’ she adds with a 
charming smile as the two gentlemen ride for- 
ward to meet them. 

“ Not at all,’’ answers Colonal Duncan. “ You 
have fozgotten what an extended view there is 
from Cliffion. We saw you half a mile away, 
and so rode down to meet you. I am glad we 
have so fine a day for the excursion,” he goes on, 
as he turns and takes his place by her side. 

“And Iam glad you have been tempted to 
join us,” says Roslyn, looking up at him with 
frank, sunshiny eyes, “I was half afraid that 
you would scorn the whole affair.” 

“ Why ?”’ he asks, smiling. “ Do you think me 
so old, or so grave, or so what, that I should be 
indifferent to a day of summer gypsying ?” 

“ Certainly neither old or grave,” she answers 
with a laugh, “ but dignified, perhaps—and then 
the falls are not new to you, as they are to Mr. 
Lovelace, But I am very glad you have come,” 
she repeats quickly, fearing that he may think 
otherwise; “and I am sure we shall have a 
very pleasant day.”’ 

“Lam sure that you are enjoying it,” says 
Colonel Duncan, looking at the joyness of her 
face, which seems to reflect all the sparkling 
brightness of the summer morning, the glad sun- 
shine on the hills, the glancing lights and lovely 
shadows of the river. 

“Of course, I am enjoying it,” she answers. 
“ How could one fail to doso? I cannot under- 
stand how people can go through life, taking it 
in a quiet, undemonstrative way—like Lettice, 
for instance. What I enjoy, I enjoy with my 
whole heart, and soul, and strength,” 

“ It is a great gift, that of being able to feel so 
intensely,” says her companion. “ The only 
drawback is that you suffer as keenly as you en- 


joy.” 





“I suppose I would if I had anything to suf- 
fer,”’ she answers, “‘ but I have never had a grief 
in my life, I don’t know what sadness is. I some- 
times think that I must be a very shallow creature 
to be able to say that, but it is true.” 

“ I do not think it follows at all, that you are 
shallow,” says Colonel Duncan. “ Such a nature 
is rare, but it is a priceless gift—not only to your- 
self, but to others. Why, it is like going into 
sunshine, just to be where you are.”’ 

“ It is kind of you to say so,” she replies glanc- 
ing at him with a smile; and in doing so, she 
meets the expression of his eyes, an expression 
of admiration and tenderness which no one could 
mistake. All the passionate love of his heart is 
clearly revealed at that instant; and the girl— 
who, standing on the threshold of this strange 
mystery of feeling, unconsciously shrinks from it, 
flushes to the roots of her hair, and adds, hastily: 
“ What a fine road this is just here! Do let us 
have a good, stretching canter,’’ 

She touches her horse with the whip as she 
speaks, and while they are galloping over the 
smooth, white, shadow-dappled road, Duncan has 
time to wonder what that sudden blush and con- 
fusion meant. He has some knowledge of women 
and it seems to him that it is a good sign—a sign 
of hope for him, It is the first, the very first 
token the girl has ever given of recognizing his 
devotion; and he feels for the first time as if he 
trod on something like assured ground. At least 
she knows, she understands—“ and it shall not be 
my fault if she does not understand more,” he 
thinks. 

Meanwhile Lovelace, who has no mind to ex- 
cite his cousin’s suspicion or jealcusy by any at- 
tempt to engross Roslyn’s attention, has been rid- 
ing with Lettice and Geoffrey, making himself 
agreeable in his pleasant, imsouciant way, and 
impressing them both with a realization of his 
powers of attraction. “I don’t think that even I 
could resist him, if he were to make love and 
look at me in the dangerous way he looks at Ros- 
lyn!” thinks Lettice ; while Geoffrey admits to 
himself with grim disdain that this is “the kind 
of fellow”’ to play havoc with women’s hearts. 

Roslyn’s canter lasts with little intermission 
until the place of their destination is reached—a 
wild and beautiful gorge, where the river in a 
rushing, turbulent flood, cuts its way through the 
hills that tower abruptly above it, and falls in a 
series of ‘beautiful cascades, 

The party dismount and fasten their horses 
some distance from the river bank, then on. foot 
follow a winding path that leads around the base 
of the hills to the margin of the rushing water. 
What words can describe the beauty of such a 
spot as this, so “lovely, lonesome, cool and 
green,” that it almost seems as if one might be 
refreshed to think of it amid the burning sands 
of a desert! The reposeful charm of the great 
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heights, clad in green from base to crest, is inten- 
sified by contrast with the whirling, surging water, 
lashing itself to foam around masses of gray rock, 
and sending clouds of spray heavenward from 
the feet of its cataracts. 

Réslyn has hurried forward; while -Colonel 
Duncan was fastening her horse and his own, and 
Lovelace finds her on the margin of the stream, 
balancing herself in ‘an apparently precarious. po- 
sition on a shelving rock. 

“What do you think of it?” she asks as he 
teaches her side. “Is it not splendid ?” i 

“The gorge, do you mean?” he says, “It 
seems to be very fine; but I must ask you to show 
me its beauties—and I beg most earnestly that 
you will find a safer position.” ' 

“Than this?’ she asks, laughing. “ Why, I 
was just about to ask if you do not want to follow 
me out to the middle of the river? I have often 
gone to that large boulder which you see yonder, 
by springing from rock to rock.” 

“TI admire such wonderful agility,” says Love- 
lace, measuring with his eye the distance from 
point to point, “ but I do not think I can possibly 
venture to imitate it. If there was any danger to 
brave, it would be a different matter; but con- 
sider how very uncomfortable and how -very ri- 
diculous one would be if one fell into the water, 
and had to wade ashore!” 

“ Geoffrey can tell you how one feels under 
those circumstances,” says Roslyn, turning to 
Geoffrey, who, with the rest, has now come up. 
“Tt was his unhappy fate once to test the depth 
and coldness of the water in just that way.” 

*“ You don’t add that you were the cause of it,” 
says Geoffrey, “ but Lettice will bear witness that 
you were.” 

“Yes, she was the cause,’”’ says Lettice, “ for 
she insisted that you could take a leap which you 
could not. It was so foolish of you to try, that I 
think you deserved your wetting.” 

“ How severe yot are, Miss Stanhope,” says 
Lovelace. “ Have you no sympathy for the fol- 
lies into which masculine humanity is beguiled 
by the powerful influence of your own sex ?” 

“Not any at all,” answers Lettice decidedly. 
“Tf men are so weak as to be influenced to folly 
by women, I do nof pity them—especially since 
in nine cases out of ten, I am sure that their own 
want of sense is the cause of their folly.”’ . 

“Thank you, Leitice,” says Geoffrey. | “I call 


it uncommonly kind to stand by a fellow in this | 


handsome way.” 

“ As if you thought that I meant you!” says 
Lettice, with a smile. “You were only’ a@boy 
then, and Roslyn—well, Roslyn was always 4 a 
tyrant,” 

“ I shall certainly not come to you for a chars 
acter, Lettice,” Roslyn. 

Lovelace looks ‘up at her as she stands still 
balancing on the tock, somewhat above him. 
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“Ma reine,” he says, softly—so softly that no 
other ear catches the words—* who would not 
bow to your tyranny?” 

“Come then,” she: enya wide: a slathibvowt 
light in her eyes—and before any one can anterfere 
to prevent or expostulate, she is springmg from 
tock to rock toward the centre of the river. - 

- Lovelace hesitates an instant—it is rather a dis- 
maying prospect, that of missing ‘some slippery 
rock, and finding himself in the surging, eddy- 
ing water—but he feels that having embarked on 
a career of gallantry, and being, as it were, put 
upon his mettle, he cannot decline the challenge, 
He follows, therefore, with commendable courage; 
and soon finds himself standing safely by Roslyn 
on a large boulder in the middle of the stream. 

“ Now,” she says, turning to him, “are you 
not repaid for coming? Look up the stream— 
what a fine view we have of the two falls! I 
think I hke them better as seen from here: than 
from any other point.” 

“It is a beautiful spot,” says Lovelace, * and 
the view is superb of all that body of water 
sweeping down upon us. But it doés not need 
the view to make me feel repaid for coming,” he 
adds, with a direct look in her eyes—* for,” he 
thinks, “ since I have been forced to run this ab- 
surd risk, I will make the most of the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Tam afraid that you are not a lover ‘of 
nature, Mr. Lovelace,” she says. “ At least I ob- 
serve that whenever I direct your attention tc a 
beautiful scene, you manage to imply something 


- complimentary to me, who am insignificant beyond 


measure when compared to it.” 

“ That is a statement open to question,” replies 
Lovelace. “ It is not that I love nature less, but 
that I love—forgive me !”’ he says, abruptly chang- 
ing his tone of éadinage to one of serious mean- 
ing. “Some subjects should be held apart from 
jest—though jest may sometimes border so close 
on earnest that it is rather a veil than a flip- 
pancy.” " 

“ Yes,” says Roslyn, somewhat unmeaningly. 
She has thrown a stick into the water, and is ap- 
parently engaged in watching its gyrations on the 
tossing current, while thinking that this is going 
a little farther than she likes—or, at least, a little 
faster. It is not to be denied that her fancy is 
enlisted in Lovelace’s favor, but Gespite this fact, 
she is conscious, she has been conscious from the 
first, of an instinctive distrust of him, an instinc- 
tive sense that his words of homage do not ring 
wholly true. She suspects him of desiring to flirt 
with her, and she has decided to meet him at his 
own game. “Perhaps I may make it earnest for 
him before he knows what he is about,’ she 
thinks, with a little thrill of anticipative triumph. 
“Tt would serve him right.” 

But these were the reflections of reason and cool- 
ness in solitude. Now, alone with him, exposed 
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to all the fascination of his poetic face, his elo- 
quent eyes, his modulated tones, she feelsthat her 
best safety lies perhaps in retreat, although she 
does not part with her armor of nonchalance. 

« Excuse me,” she says, with a slight start, “I 
answered at random, I fear, for the water makes 
so much noise that it is difficult to hear distinctly 
—and then I was so much engaged in watching 
my stick. See, there it goes! Fancy if it was 
you or I being tossed about like that! It may 
be our fate really, if we should miss our foot- 
ing.” 

“It is already my fate—in a typical sense,” 
says Lovelace, readily accepting the diversion, 
and thinking that she has more savoir-faire than 
he would have given her credit for. “ Have you 
ever thought what it must be, Miss Vardray, to be 
tossed irom one wave of circumstances to another, 
to be the plaything of the currents of life, as that 
stick is of these waters ?”’ 

“ Why should I?” asks Roslyn. “A human 
being is not an inanimate stick—a man ought to 
be able to guide himself, and not be the plaything 
of waves and currents.” 

“Ought!” he repeats, with a smile half-sad, 
half-bitter. “Yes, I grant you, he ought—but do 
many of us do what we ought to? I, at least, 
am a striking example of the contrary. I have 
frittered away my time, my talents, my opportuni- 
tics, until now that stick typifies my life only too 
accurately.” 

“I hope you are too severe on yourself,” says 
Roslyn—he has gained his point and interested 
her, as the expression of her mobile face plainly 
shows. “ Even if you have done all this, you are 
not a stick, and you can do better yet.” 

“ Perhaps,” he says, with meditative mournful- 
ness; “if I had an object, an aim, something to 
nerve my purpose—but this is what I lack. Life 
has never seemed to me to hold anything worth 
striving for. Now you know to bring out what- 
ever is good in him, a man must have something 
for which to strive—some object above and be- 
yond him, to be at once inspiration and reward.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,’’ says Roslyn; “ but is not 
this to be found ?”’ 

“ Many people find it easily,” he says, with a 
slight accent of contempt; “but they are people 
readily satisfied. I do not find it—I mean that 
my life heretofore has not found it—because the 
aims that satisfy most men do not satisfy me. I 
search for Egeria, perhaps—do you know where 
she is to be found ?” 

The look that accompanies this question says 
more than a volume of speech, and Roslyn thrills 
with that mingled sense of danger and pleasure 
which gives a subtle zest to episodes of this kind. 
It is not a vulgar flirtation, but a playing lightly 
with issues which may be fraught with gravity, a 
warding off seriousness because feeling that the 
time for it has not yet come. 

VOL. C.—15. 





“ No,” she answers, shaking her head. “I do 
not number any nymphs among my acquaintances. 
But they are generally found in wildwoou haunts, 
I believe, so this might be a good place to look 
for her.” _~ 

“ Perhaps I have found her,” 
ing. 

“ Then in that case there is no need to look,” 
she replies, “ But now I think that we had bet- 
ter go back to the shore, forit is a laborious climb 


he says, smil- 


to the upper fall, and I see the others have 
started,” 
“ Let them start,” says Lovelace. ‘“ Why can 


we not stay here? We see the fall without the 
trouble of climbing to it.” 

* You may stay if you like,” says Roslyn. 
“ You will make a very picturesque object alone 
on this rock in the middle of the river. I will 
tell you how you look from the upper fall.” 

With a laugh she turns away, and before he 
can answer, is half way across the river, spring- 
ing lightly from reck to rock. He has no alter- 
native but to follow—his vexation tempered by 
amusement, and a dawning sense that there is to 
be even more piquancy in the affair than he had 
reckoned upon. 

They rejoin the rest of the party at the upper 
fall, and an hour or two is spent in climbing over 
rocks, being wet by spray, gathering ferns, rescu- 
ing children from perilous positions, and all the 
other amusements of a day of gypsying. Finally 
Miss Mills proposes luncheon, and with some- 
what exhausted energies and very good appetites, 
the party assemble in a romantic spot by the side 
of the brawling stream. Here they are discuss- 
ing, with much relish, sandwiches and cold 
chicken, jellies and cakes, when a sound is heard 
which carries consternation with it—a long, low, 
distant roll of thunder. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“ON THE SAME SPOT.” 


Knives and forks are laid down, and the party 
gaze at each other in dismay. A thunder-storm 
out in the woods is no trifle, and shelter near by 
there is none. Miss Mills looked up appealingly 
to the blue sky overhead. 

“ Do you think there cam bea storm at hand ?” 
she asks, vaguely and generally, of the com- 
pany. 

* 7’ll take an observation, 
ing. 

Colonel Duncan goes with him, and they climb 
the hill which overshadows them, so as to obtain 
a wider view of the sky. On gaining the eminence 
they at once perceive great, cumulous masses of 
white clouds in the southwest, at sight of which 
Geoffrey shakes his head. 


” says Geoffrey, ris- 
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“ There is certainly a heavy storm coming,” he 
says. “ The sooner we start for home the better.” 

“Yes,” says Colonel Duncan, “ but you will 
not be able to reach Verdevale before the storm 
bursts. We may reach Cliffton, however, if we 
ride fast; so let us get off as soon as possible.” 

Their report ends the feast summarily, and 
preparations for departure are vigorously made. 
The children, with their mouths still full, clamber 
into the waggonette, where Miss Mills is exhort- 
ing, entreating, and commanding to haste—being 
one of the people whom the mere thought of 
lightning fills with nervous terror—and the eques- 
trians mount their horses as soon as the latter can 
be saddled. Meanwhile, the cloud is moving 
close, while louder and more loud the roll of thun- 
der comes, 

“ We must ride very fast,” says Colonel Dun- 
can, as he lifts Roslyn to her saddle. “ A cloud 
of this kind advances rapidly.” 

“So will we!” she answers, gaily. * “If it can 
catch us, it may wet us—now for a breathless 
gallop,” 

It is a very breathless gallop, and by thé time 
they reach the gates of Cliffion, the heavens are 
obscured by darkness, lightning is flashing around, 
and thunder roaring above them. But they ac- 
complish the distance well, for the first heavy 
drops of rain are falling on the leaves of the 
trees as they ride up the avenue. They dismount 


as hurriedly as they mounted, the waggonette is 
unloaded, and the horses have hardly been led 
away, when the storm bursts in all its fury. 

It is a fury which makes them truly grateful to 
be sheltered from it, as they watch the descend- 
ing torrents of rain, and see the trees tossing and 


swaying in the wind. ‘ How fortunate that we 
reached here just in time,” they are saying to 
each other. Roslyn, alone, does not join in the 
congratulations, having walked to a window, 
where she stands looking silently out. 

“* What fascinates you, ?” asks Colonel Duncan, 
going to her side. “ Are you thinkirg how wet 
you would be if We had been ten minutes later in 
starting, or the rain ten minutes earlier in coming 
over ?” 

“ No,” she answers, turning her bright eyes on 
him. “I was thinking that I shall probably never 
have as good an opportunity again to be out in 
such a tempest as this—and I have always wanted 
to be!” 

“Why? You don’t suppose that it would be 
pleasant, do you ?” 

“ Nct in the sense you mean, perhaps—but it 
would be exhilarating. Don’t you want to test 
everything ? What is the good of living, if one 
does not taste every possible sensation ?” 

He smiles as one might at a child. 

“ T confess that ambition has never occurred to 
me,” ‘he ‘says. “ Where did you learn such 
ideas ?” 





“ Are they strange?” she asks. “It seems to 
me the most natural thing imaginable—to desire 
to extract from life a// that it holds. But,” 
she goes on, with a quick change of subject, “ do 
you know that I have never been at Cliffton be- 
fore, except once, when I was a very little girl, 
and papa brought me here with him ?” 

“T remember it well,’ says Duncan. “ It was 
soon after I returned from the army, and your 
father called to see me. He had you with him; 
you were so pretty—such a fairy rather than a 
child—that I think I lost my heart to you then. 
That was ten years ago. I have been very con- 
stant, have I not ?” 

“ Very,” she answers lightly. “I remember 
that you were as kind to me then as you have 
been since. We went into the garden and you 
feasted me on grapes. Can we not go into that 
garden again ?” 

“T wish it were possible-——perhaps it may be 
when the rain ceases, if you do not mind getting 
your feet wet. Meanwhile, look around my 
bachelor’s quarters, and tell me if you do not 
think them fairly comfortable.” 

“ Much more than that,” she answers, glancing 
over the spacious, handsome room—then catching 
sight of her own picture, she blushes quickly. 

“You see that I have at least your shadow 
here,” he says. 

While this conversation is taking place at the 
window, Lovelace has been endeavoring to con- 
sole the nervousness of Miss Mills, who has re- 
treated to a remote corner, and assures him that 
she always retires to a dark room, and if possible 
to a feather-bed, when a thunder-storm is abroad ; 
while Lettice and Geoffrey are trying to restrain 
the restlessness of the children. But the latter 
detects presently a smile on Lettice’s face as she 
glances at the window /efe-a-fefe, and he forthwith 
demands to know the cause of it. 

“ You are a very inquisitive person,’’ she says. 
“ Cannot one smile without being called upon to 
render an account of the why and wherefore 
thereof? Well, if you must know, I only smiled 
because I wondered how Roslyn feels with the 
consciousness that the attention of every man here 
is centered on her, that she is the supreme object 
of interest to each one of you, and that you each 
regard with jealous envy whoever happens to en- 
gross her for the time being! Yonder is Mr. 
Lovelace, fidgeting while Miss Mills describes to 
him minutely how her great-grand-aunt was struck 
by lightning—and here are you dying to go and 
challenge Colonel Duncan! ‘There is too much 
monotony in the matter—there ought to be a rival 
introduced for the sake of picturesque and dra- 
matic effect—I ought to be one of the bewitching 
intriguantes, who, in novels, come in to cross the 
path and distract the admirers of the heroine.” 

“What nonsense,” ‘says Geoffrey, smiling in 
spite of himself. “Do you know I think you 
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one else stirs, and Lovelace smiles as he watches 
them—a quiet, rather pleased smile—so Lettice 


are very well calculated to be a bewitching intri- | 
guante,” he adds, looking at the girl for the first | 








time in his life as a stranger might look. “ There 
is something about you very attractive, and then 
one feels that you don’t lie altogether on the sur- 
face, as so many women do—and that is a great 
thing.”’ 

“It is my turn to say ‘ nonsense,’ now,” replies 
Lettice, flushing a little. “ Don’t be so personal, 
Geoff. Do you know—pray don’t murder me— 
that I think if I were Roslyn, I would marry 
Colonel Duncan. He is a splendid creature! 
Look at him now as he stands talking to her; 
how much homage and deference, together with 
simplicity, his manner expresses !”” 

“You see wonderful things, Lettice,” says 
Geoffrey. ‘I think the half of them are in your 
own imagination. Heigho! will this confounded 
rain never stop, I wonder? I don’t like being 
shut up in this place, at all, I think I would 
rather have been drenched.” 

“The rain is too violent to last’ long,” says 
Lettice. “I have no doubt it will be clear in an 
hour.” 

She proves a true prophet. In an hour the 
clouds have dispersed, and the whole drenched 
world is bathed in golden sunshine again. Since 
the woodland dinner was cut short in so unsatis- 
factory a manner, Colonel Duncan as soon as they 
entered the house, ordered a collation to be served 
and so it is that they are lingering in the dining- 
room around the table, playing with their wine- 
glasses and talking lightly, when the sudden burst 
of glory comes, which transforms the dripping, 
glittering earth to fairy-land. Through the 
French windows they look out on the garden, 
and as the sunlight falls upon it, Roslyn utters an 
exclamation of delight. 

“O, how beautiful, how wonderfully beauti- 
ful!’ she cries. “ What a lovely place! It looks 
as if it was enchanted. Colonel Duncan, you 
promised that when the rain ceased, I should go 
out there—now I claim your promise.” 

“1am really afraid it is too wet,”’ says Colo- 
nel Duncan, doubtfully—divided between his 
desire to gratify her, and his fear of the impru- 
dence. 

«* My dear Roslyn, you must not ¢Ainé of such a 
thing !’’ cries Miss Mills. 

“ The idea is absurd,”’ says Geoffrey, shortly. 
“ You might as well have staid out in the storm.’ 

Roslyn rises from the table with a smile that 
from her childhood has always meant a serene 
and immovable intention of having her own 
way. 

“Tam very much obliged to you all,” she says. 
“T do not insist upon anybody else being 
drenched; but / do not mind it—and I am go- 
ing.” 

She moves toward one of the windows as she 
speaks, and Colonel Duncan follows her. No 





curiously notes—as he lifts a glass of wine to his 
lips. 

“ Well, this is certainly damp,” says Roslyn to 
her companion, as they walk along the wet gravel 
paths, and receive a shower of rain-drops from 
every shrub which they unguardedly touch in 
passing. ‘I feel as if I were very selfish in hav- 
ing brought you out to be made uncomfortable, 
just to gratify my caprice.” 

“ You did not bring me out,”’ he answers, “I 
came of my own free will and pleasure; and as 
for my being a little wet, it is a matter of no im- 
portance. But I am concerned about you,’’ 

“ There is no need to be, I assure you. I do 
what I like—I have always done what I liked— 
and I never take cold. Besides, I love water, 
and I would not miss rambling through this gar- 
den just now for anything. It is like Aladdin’s 
magic garden, every tree and shrub hung with 
precious stones, Only Aladdin’s garden had no 
such delicious odors in it.”’ 

He smiles, well pleased with her delight, and 
so, unheeding the dampness, they wander on, he 
pointing out what he has done and what he 
yet hopes to do in the way of improvement, she 
listening with interest and making suggestions, 
Finally, pausing at a large grape-arbor, he 
says: 

“ Do you remember this ?” 

“Oh yes, I remember it well,’ she replies, 
looking around. “ This is where you brought me 
when I was here as a child. What a feast of 
grapes I had, to be sure—and there is the very 
seat on which I sat, is it not ?” 

She indicates a roughly twisted rustic bench 
under the shadow of the arbor, and he answers, 
quietly : 

“It is the very seat—I have never let it fall to 
decay. I would ask you to sit down on it again, 
but itis too wet, I should like to ask you the 
same question which I asked when we sat on it 
before.” 

“ Must I necessarily be sitting on the bench 
for you to do that ?”’ she asks, with utter uncon- 
sciousness of his meaning. “ If that is the case, 
I think I can venture to sit down long enough to 
hear the question, at least. Now’’—she sits 
down and looks up at him—* was it ‘ Do you like 
grapes ?’”’ 

“No,” he answers, smiling, yet with a certain 
gravity of tone. “It was not that. You had fin- 
ished the grapes, and we were sitting here talking 
when I said to you ‘ Will you be my wife?’ ” 

Like a flash, a tide of scarlet comes to Roslyn’s 
face, and she springs to her feet as if he had stung 
her. Her first instinctive feeling is that of resent- 
ment—a dim sense that he has taken unfair ad- 
vantage of her. 

“I was a child then,” she says, abruptly, “so 
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I suppose there was no harm in such a jest—but 
I am not a child now.” 

She would walk away and end the matter—but 
he stands iu: iscs path and looks at her with serious, 
astonished eyes. 

“ Surely you do not think I meant the question 

as a jest?” he says, with a controlled power, a 
depth and meaning in his tone, which at once as- 
serts its influence over her. “ Surely you know 
*better than that. Women are not blind to the 
fact that a man loves—as you know, you must 
know how long and how well I have loved you. 
The question I have just asked, has trembled on 
my lips for many a day—-but I should not have 
asked it now if the chance to speak Aere had not 
seemed so propitious. The past seemed to link 
itself with the present; and the child to whom I 
lost my heart is the woman I love. Tell me, is 
there any hope that you will be my wife?” 

As his voice trembles over the last words—too 
eager, too earnest for an unnecessary phrase—the 
girl realizes as she has never realized before, the 
power which rests in her hands, and the value of 
that which is offered her. She feels awed and 
humbled by this consciousness, touched by the 
knowledge of the devotion which has so long 
followed her careless footsteps, and more than 
sorry for the pain she must inflict. She looks at 
him with eyes that express all this before she 
speaks. 

“Why do you ask me,” she says, in a low 
voice. “I cannot—you must know that I cannot.” 

“ Why cannot you ?” he asks, quietly—hardly 
a sign betraying the pain that wrings his heart. 
“Is it because you do not love me ?” 

“* Not in ¢hat way,” she answers, hurriedly. “I 
cannot think of such a thing ’’—half uncon- 
sciously, she shrinks as she speaks—“ Please for- 
get it—please do not talk of it again.” 

“ You need not fear,” he answers. “I only 
wanted certainty, and now I have it. No, I will 
not talk of it again. Here, where the hope had 
birth, I will bury it.” 

“I am sorry—I am very sorry !”’ she says, look- 
ing wistfully into his face. 

“So am I,” he answers, with a strange, half- 
sad smile; “ but we cannot help it, either of us, so 
we will say no more about it. Now I think we 
had better return to the house, for I fear you are 
very damp.” 

“It does not matter,” she answers, “I have 
only myself to blame, you know. O, I wish, I 
wish this had not happened!” she says, clasping 
her hands. “ But you must see yourself that I 
don’t suit you in the least,” 

She speaks with an air of appealing argument 
that almost makes him smile again. But he only 
replies, quietly : 

“ Not in the least, my dear—since you don’t 
think so, certainly not in the least.’’ 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





A WINTER MADRIGAL. 


BY CAROLINE A. MERIGHI. 
Out of the winter’s mournfulness 
And the sad wind’s sighs, 
The chill snow's pallor and the day's distress 
And the storm's wild cries, 
Come up the accents of a low, sweet voice— 
For beneath snows the flower but slum- 
bereth ! 
That saith, ‘Oh world, rejoice ! 
All waiteth patiently the sweet spring's 
breath. 
The bird, though still, shall in its beauty wake 
To a remembered sun's so soft caress, 
And answering to its love for the earth's sake 
Bright and enchanting hues the eye shall 
bless. 
Beneath the sod the leaves refuse to die, 
Earth waiteth patiently. 


But sad, oh sad! the dull and sodden earth, 
And sad, oh sad! the little lifeless bird 
That woke so gladly at its hapless birth 
And frozen fell ere yet its song was heard! 
Shall the spring wake—ah, no—that song 
again ?— 
That unheard song that none can yet forget, 
Shall the sun soothe its mate’s remembered 
pain, 
When buds the thorn against its bosom set? 
Nothing shall wake it from its sleep again, 
Nor bid it live to greet 
The thorn-buds that shall blossom to the rain, 
The rose to greet. 
Its fate was but to breathe and swift to die 
Like Love's impatient sigh ! 


But other birds shall sing on lovelier trees, 
Another mate shall build as fair a nest, 
Roses of joy shall scent the balmy breeze 
And lilies raise the marvel of their crest. 
What time the kingfisher shall spread his wing, 
The deer shall speed upon the tufted lawn, 
The many-voiced stream its song shall sing 
From evening until dawn. 
The rabbit shall in silent dell arouse 
The hare, his comrade, for the furtive flight, 
And merry dormice shall in fields carouse 
Where dragon-flies delight. 
Exch living thing awakened then shall be 
To being's ecstasy. 


Take comfort, heart, that, fainting in the blast, 
Thinkest the winter's day so chill and drear, 

Soon shall its darkest storm be spent and past, 
Soon shall the change be near. 

The flower long-hidden shall be doubly fair, 
The song as yet unheard be doubly dear, 

The cloud o’erpast shall leave nor dole nor 

care, 

The winter's grief no fear, 

Earth shall shake off the trammel of its snow 
And throb and shine. 

Glorious shall be renewal of its glow 
By Hand Divine. 

Though we inconstant grow in thrall of death 
Our God remembereth ! 
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A TRIP TO JERUSALEM. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA,. 


“ The road leading from Jericho to Jerusalem is 
full of peril and danger; it winds through passes 
or leads along the rugged edges of cliffs and pre- 
cipes, and even to-day, as in the time of the para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan, the traveler runs the 
risk of falling among thieves, or at least being 
beset by bandits and ruffians, who hide themselves 
among the rocks and crags to rush out from their 
haunts upon their unwary victims. A trip to Je- 
rusalem, therefore—” 

“ Oh, Doctor, please stop one moment; I have 
an idea.’ 

It was a fresh, girlish voice which interrupted 
the reader just here, and a pair of plump white 
hands dropped needle and wools as Ray Merrill’s 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks lifted themselves from 
the work over which they were growing dull, to 
say nothing of the weariness the listener felt on 
the dry sort of entertainment with which Dr. La- 
cey was endeavoring to while away the tedious 
hours of a rainy morning, in a summer country- 
house. 

“ Pray obey the peremptory command, Doctor 
Lacey; we all pause at the extraordinary announce- 
ment—an idea from Miss Merrill, ladies!” and 
Miss Emerson’s cool, sarcastic voice, sounded 
colder and crueler than usual as she turned to her 
companions with a smile accompanying her 
speech, 

The young girl colored, but stopped short on 
the quick reply upun her lips. Most people found 
Miss Emerson a person of whom one hardly 
dared to make an enemy; her friendship was 
painful to the possessor—what would her enmity 
be? 

“ What were you about to remark, Miss Ray ?” 
asked the doctor, kindly, looking down at the 
confused face below him. 

“I beg pardon, doctor, and everybody,” with 
a blushing, deprecatory little glance around the 
circle, “ but I didn’t think for a moment—lI was 
not following the reading, and only caught the 
word ‘ Jerusalem,’ and | immediately recalled a 
little game I used to play when I was a little girl, 
and I thought how nice it would be to call the 
children down in the parlor this dreary morning 
foraromp. ‘A Trip to Jerusalem,’ you know, it 
is such fun,”’ with an appealing look at the half 
dozen other girls of her age, who were already 
yawning behind their fans, over Dr, Lacey’s book 
of eastern travels. 

“ A capital suggestion, Miss Ray,” promptly re- 
plied the doctor, closing the volume and looking 
relieved, “I really think, as a physician I speak 
now, ladies, that a little wholesome exercise would 
be of infinitely more benefit to us all, this chilly 
morning, ‘than any account of the Holy Land I 
could read to you. 





A romping game with the ! 


little ones will act upon us all like a burst of sun- 
shine, and I think we owe a vote of thanks to 
this bright Ray for her really brilliant idea.” 

“Is that a compliment to Miss Merrill, or a 
covert allusion to the dullness you find in the so- 
ciety present?” asked Miss Emerson, with a curi- 
ous emphasis in her tone. 

“Not the latter, surely—one could scarcely 
call asociety ‘ dull’ where Spencer, Darwin, and 
Huxley are companions,” replies the doctor, 
pointing to those volumes lying beside Miss Em- 
erson. ‘“QOne’s diet should not consist of strong 
food altogether, however ; variety is the spice of 
life—I prescribe therefore, after an aromatic east- 
ern dish, a little mild western game. What do 
you all say? shall we accept this happy thought 
of Miss Merrill’s and take a ‘ trip to Jerusalem ?” 
The children would vote favorably on a visit, I 
am sure,” 

“ As would the children’s governess, no doubt,” 
said Miss Emerson, aside to her companion ; then 
aloud, she continued, ** We might compromise in 
the question, Dr. Lacey ; let all those who fancy 
nursery amusements and companionships, go seek 
them there, while we who prefer entertainment 
above that order, can remain in our proper 
spheres, where we now are; I for one was greatly 
interested in the travels of your friend, and would 
like to continue them.” 

Doctor Lacey immediately handed the book to 
Miss Emerson, saying : 

“You are quite welcome to the loan of the 
work, Miss Emerson; I am sure my friend will 
feel flattered when I tell him his book has been 
appreciated and enjoyed bya lady of taste and 
culture. I think, with Miss Ray, that I shall pre- 
fer ‘a trip to Jerusalem,’ with the little ones this 
morning, however,” and he rose with these words. 

Miss Emerson received the volume from his 
hand with a cool acknowledgment of thanks, 
adding in a low tone— 

“ Chacque un a son gout, I wish you joy of 
your journey and your compagnons du voyage /” 

Her expression of countenance certainly belied 
her words, for it was not a friendly, pleased face 
that accompanied this “God speed,” but a bitter, 
scornful one, rather. 

Esther Emerson was one strangers called “a 
curious woman ;”’ her friends said she was “ ec- 
centric ;’’ her foes declared she was “ crazy and 
cruel:” the first wondered at her; the second 
humored her; the third reviled and hated her. 

No longer young, having reached that “ corner” 
where girlhood’s sunny ways diverge into woman- 
hood’s shady paths, she was yet possessed of a 
certain youthful beauty, and, being talented, fas- 
cinating and wealthy, Miss Emerson was a leader 
in her set, and influential in society. Suitors she 
had had in numbers during her youth, and still 
they came, attracted by her position and fortune; 
but there had never been one unto whom she had 
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felt she could yield herself, until fate sent one 
day this young and handsome physician to min- 
ister unto some trifling ailments of the body, and 
her heart was touched at last. 

She loved this young man, and she determined 
to marry him. All her life she had obtained 
what she most desired, and until now, this summer, 
she had felt very sure that he, too, would be hers, 
along with all else she had ever coveted, and al- 
ways gained. 

He had been markedly attentive through the 
winter; society lifted up its eyebrows and whis- 
pered in the spring; and, when summer came, 
and he followed her up to the mountains—al- 
though it was at her urgent bidding, and in the 
company of a gay party of mutual friends—there 
was much gossip afloat concerning the fact. 

There had never been a word of love spoken 
between the two; there was not even so much as 
an “understanding”—that little word large with 
so much meaning in love’s phraseology; but 
upon Dr. Lacey’s arrival at Crowcrest, Miss 
Emerson boldly asserted such a proprietorship 
over the gentleman, that the matrons were pro- 
voked to smile, and the young girls laughed 
among themselves at her selfish desire to keep 
“the handsomest fellow there” out of reach of 
their fascinations, 

To tell the truth, the man had been so val- 
iantly besieged by the woman, during their brief 


acquaintance, that he felt his courage ebb in the 
resenting of her flattering and uncommon courte- 


sies. Hers was the nature—masculine—before 
which all the tender womanliness of his own 
grew weak, and bowed. 

Leonard Lacey had never been in love; it is 
not strange, then, that when this elegant and 
much-sought-for woman gave him her preference 
above all other men of her set, that he should at 
least believe his heart touched, as well as his 
head. 

Notwithstanding Miss Emerson was several 
years his senior, Leonard Lacey would very likely 
have asked her to marry him this eventful summer 
up in the mountains, if 

“Tell Miss Hildreth to come down with the 
children, will you, Ray, please? it will give her 
a change as well as us, and she will, no doubt, 
help us in the game.” Mrs. Ward had called 
this message after Ray Merrill, as she ran up the 
stairs gaily on her errand of mercy. Miss Hild- 
reth is so frail,’”’ she added, turning to her compan- 
ions; “ they kept her too confined in thé convent. 
I hope, however, the freedom of this mountain life 
will bring some strength and color to her delicate 
body.” 

“ Lowly weeds do not bear transplanting to 
higher heights than those to which they naturally 
belong, Mrs. Ward,’’ answered Miss Emerson, as 
she took up the book of travels, and retired to the 
library adjoining. 





One or two of the ladies exchanged glances at 
this remark, but Mrs. Ward went on with her 
needlework, making no sign of having heard the 
sneer, 

A patter, a clatter, and chatter of little feet and 
shrill childish voices soon made the quiet rooms 
ring, as the little ones came bounding down the 
stairs, wild in their merriment over their unex- 
pected half holiday. A busy, noisy arrangement 
of chairs placed dos-d-dos, followed as prepara- 
tion for the old-fashioned game, and each one in 
the .parlor, old and young, Was importuned to 
join; then, as the music played, fast or slow, 
loud or low there was a laughing, joyous rush and 
tumble for seats. 

“* A trip to Jerusalem is full of peril and dan. 
ger to the traveler,’ indeed,” laughingly quoted 
Doctor Lacey, as he ran round the room with the 
little ones, banging his long legs, and catching up 
some mite of a ‘traveler’ on his way, and tossing 
her high up in the air. 

He had a leok for the player of the piano, how- 
ever, as well as for the players in the game. 
There was not much to attract one in her appear- 
ance either; a pale, slender girl, in a faded gray 
grenadine dress, with great masses of fair brown 
hair wound round her little head, and a delicate, 
sensitive nose and trembling lips shown in profile ; 
but his quick eye took in every changing expres- 
sion that flitted over the pallid face, and he whis- 
pered to Ray Merrill as he passed her in the 
game— 

“Change places with Miss Hildreth, won’t 
you? she needs some exercise too,” and Ray im- 
mediately went over to the piano,and without 
breaking a bar of the music, slipped her hands 
under Miss Hildreth’s and took up the tune, 
pushing the surprised girl aside with a whisper— 

“ Please take my place—I am out of breath.” 

“Yeth, yeth, tum, Mith Hildreth,” shouted 
Dottie Ward, one of her little pupils, as Miss 
Hildreth made a motion of refusal, and a full 
chorus of lisps from the rest of the children, 
soon succeeded in bringing their teacher among 
them. 

“ But I do not know the game, children, and I 
shall spoil all your pleasure in it; let us go back 
to the school-room, now, and play the ‘ rat-trap’ 
or ‘ pigeon-house.’ Come,’ she coaxed, looking 
shy and embarrassed among the circle of ladies. 

“No,no, no! We want you to play here with 
uth, a trip to Jeruthalem; Doctor Lathey will take 
care of you, won’t you doctor ?””’ urged Dottie. 

“ With all my heart,” quickly replied the doc- 
tor. 

Miss Hildreth took her place with no more urg- 
ing, and Ray went on with the merry tune; in 
the meleé which followed, in some way the doc- 
tor’s feet became entangled in Miss Hildreth’s 
dress, and a pull, a rent, a rip, and great trails 
of ragged ruffling and raveled ends of grenadine 
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hung from her waist and wrapped themselves 
about his legs. 

“I beg a theusand pardons for my awkward- 
ness, Miss Hildreth,” exclaimed the doctor, as he 
knelt down in order to extricate himself; the 
ladies laughingly declared he was served right 
for his antics, and Miss Emerson, who made her 
appearance in the doorway, now looked on with 
a scornful smile upgn her lips. 

“ What, another change in the programme ?” 
she asked, elevating her eyebrows. ‘“ Ah, tab- 
leaux, I see, and you are ‘ King Cophetua,’ Doctor 
Lacey; or is it a new rendition of ‘ Flies in the 
Web.’”’ Her voice was as cold and hard as an 
icicle, and she looked as white and sharp as one 
for the moment. 

Miss Hildreth appeared to understand the 
covert sneer, for a painful blush overspread her 
pale face, as she stooped lower to rid herself of the 
entanglement and make her escape. 

“You read wrong, Miss Emerson,” came the 
doctor’s reply quickly. “It is ‘Love’s Labor 
Lost,’ I fear, that you behold before you; I—we 
all—asked Miss Hildreth, out of our good hearts 
and humor, to play this game with us for our and 
her pleasure, and you see it has proved her de- 
struction.” ’ 

“Hers, or yours? You seem out of your 
proper sphere, and in difficulty. One usually 
gets into trouble, I find, if one stoops in any way, 
mentally, morally, socially.”” There was pointed 
emphasis in the last word, 

“There was no greater height, however, Miss 
Emerson, than that one finds kneeling at the feet 
of a woman sometimes,” replied Doctor Lacey, 
rising, and putting the tangled pieces of her torn 
robe into Miss Hildreth’s hands. 

“Cela depend, of course,’’ laughed Mrs. Ward, 
who felt annoyed at the turn the conversation had 
taken. 

“Will you kindly excuse me, Mrs. Ward,’’ 
asked Miss Hildreth, hurrying from the room 
now. 

“Certainly, it is time you disappeared, my 
dear Cinderella ; you will keep a sharp look out 
for the tubs, and mice, and pumpkin” — 

—* And slipper,’ added the doctor in a low 
tone. 

“Do beggarth only have one dreth to their 
bakths, Doctor Lathey?”’ 

It was Dottie’s busy little tongue that ques- 
tioned. She and her sister Bell, the two enfants 
terribles of the house, had been given holiday the 
morning following their “trip to Jerusalem,” Miss 
Hildreth being confined to her room with sick 
headache, and they had followed Doctor Lacey 
out into the lawn, and sat playing beside his 
hammock. 

“ Not being acquainted with the wardrobe of 
that peculiar class of the brotherhood, Dottie, I 
can not conscientiously say,” replied the doctor 





lazily, between the puffs of his pipe, and swinging . 
himself slowly back and forth in the hammock. 
“ Why, what do you ask that question for, Dot- 
tie?” he said suddenly, and turning so quickly 
as to very nearly land himself upon the soft pine 
needle bed beneath the swinging hammock. 

“Cauth, I heard that croth Mith Emerthon 
thay thomebody wath a beggar with only one 
dreth to her back.” 

“ Well, Dottie, I don’t tare, Miss Hildreth aint 
a beggar any way; and I dess she’s only dot that 
old drenadine dress Doctor Lacey all tared yester- 
day; but she’s mended it all up with nice tourt- 
plaster and horizontal pieces of dray silk, beyew- 
tifully |” 

“ Belle, twathent ‘ horithontal,’ twath triangular 
biths of berége,”’ corrected Dottie, who took every 
opportunity to bring in her knowledge of the Free- 
bel system of teaching, and was quite learned in 
Kindergarten phrases. 

“It was an nawful bother anyhow to mend it; 
tause Miss Hildreth tried while she was a-sewing 
it, all the time; I saw the tears roll down, and she 
said she was ‘ unhappy ;’ I asked her, didn’t I, 
Dottie?” 

The hammock swung back and forth violently 
now, 

*“ How much would a new dress tost, Doctor 
Lacey? not an nugly faded one, but a pretty new 
one, a i 

“Tf I could have the buying, Dottie dear, 
it should be the most beautiful and exquisite of 
robes in all the world io 

“ What tolor?”” “ What thort?” interrupted 
these two little mites of femininity, throwing 
down their dolls, and coming closer, all their 
interest roused at once in the construction of a 
costume. 

“ Ah, Dottie,” said the doctor, dreamily, as 
though he had already beheld the vision in his 
mind. “ Ah Dottie, and Belle, it should be a 
robe of soft, lustreless, shimmering white, with 
trails of orange blossoms here and there, and a 
misty veil which should hide yet only half con- 
ceal—”’ 

“ Dottie, Belle! come in now, luncheon is 
ready,” came a cry from the house; and childish 
appetite conquering female love of dress, the little 
ones scampered off directly. 

“Is it possible that one woman can be so heart- 
lessly cruel to another ?”’ soliloquized the doctor, 
as he thought over the probable origin of this bit 
of news which his prattling little companions had 
so innocently imparted. 

It was time, he decided, that an end was put to 
this uncomfortable state of affairs. That Miss 
Emerson disapproved of his attentions to Miss 
Hildreth was plain to be seen; she had evinced 
her displeasure towards him in a number of ways 
of late, and now it appeared she was making 
the girl unhappy. He felt a warm indignation 
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roused within him at this assumption of authority 
and proprietorship over him by one who had no 
right to exercise it. Miss Emerson had been his 
friend, as such he admired and liked her, but he 
had given her no right nor reason to imagine she 
could interfere with any fancy or admiration he 
might feel for another woman. As he lay there 
thinking these thoughts, it suddenly dawned upon 
him that it was not only a passing interest or 
fancy he felt for this tender, delicate girl, who 
had been the recipient of Miss Emerson’s sneers 
and sarcasms, but a warm, passionate love; and 
he decided then and there that he would win her 
heart if possible, and proclaim himself her 
knight, 

In the few weeks of his sojourn at Crowcrest, 
Dr. Lacey had seen a great deal of Miss Hildreth, 
more even than Miss Emerson ever dreamed, for 
when the ladies in the house took their siestas 
in the long, warm summer afternoons, or read 
their last budget of new books and magazines 
from the city in the cool, quiet of their rooms, 
he had lighted his cigar and followed the chil- 
dren and their governess in their daily walks, to 
the woods down by the mill dam, or up the moun- 
tain side. In all the sweet wild places in which 
nature hides and adorns herself for summer seek- 
ers of her loveliness, Dr, Lacey had been their 
companion, And alone, with only these little 
ones and her, and the birds, under the soft, rust- 


ling trees, beneath the bright summer sky, he had 
unconsciously grown to love this pale little girl in 
her faded gray gown. 

What to him now, were Miss Emerson’s wealth, 


position, influence! Ah, would he not be proud 
indeed, like King Cophetua, to wed this lowly 
maiden! And like that monarch, before he left 
his hammock that day, Leonard Lacey “swore a 
royal oath, this beggar maid shall be my queen.” 
He determined to ask Miss Hildreth to be his 
wife. 

Katherine Hildreth was nineteen, an orphan, 
and alone in the world. Until Mrs. Ward had 
kindly offered her the position of governess to her 
little girls, Katherine had passed most of her life 
in a convent, where she had been placed at school 
when a child. When the time drew near for her 
to bid adieu to girl life, and go out to battle for a 
woman’s right in the world of work, her frail 
health failed her. It was just then that Mrs. 
Ward recollected that she had promised Kather- 
ine’s father, when he died, while abroad with 
them some years before, that she would take a 
motherly interest and care in his little daughter 
when she should leave school. Mr. Ward was guar- 
dian of her scanty little fortune, she would be guar- 
dian of her delicate self, and now that the hour had 
come for Katherine to leave behind the convent 
walls which had sheltered her so long, and go 
out into the wide waste of world that lies beyond 
their narrow limits, she redeemed her promise to 





Katherine’s father, and took her to her own 
home. 

“If you will teach Dottie and Belle something 
—anything—this summer, dear,” she said to Kath- 
erine, who wished to find a position at once, “I 
will be very gratefulto you. Come up to the 
mountains with me this summer, as my guest, and 
practice on the children in the meanwhile; and if 
you are not satisfied with themfas pupils, we will 
look up something better for you in the fall.” 

And so Katherine accompanied them to Crow- 
crest. The little ones took to their governess at 
once; she ‘had a gentle firmness, a tender strength 
of will, under which these rebellious little natures 
bowed submissively. Mrs. Ward watched her 
pretty, easy mode of teaching, and congratulated 
herself that her bread was returning, before it 
had been cast many days upon the waters. 

It was not only the little ones who “took” to 
Miss Hildreth, however; for all the young girls in 
the house, as well as the old ladies who were 
spending the summer there, liked her and loved 
to be with her. There were only a few who did 
not see Miss Hildreth, save when they asked her 
to post a letter for them in her walks with the 
children, or wanted a quadrille played, or a new 
sketch shown them; Miss Emerson was one of 
these few; but Ethel Emerson was known to be 
“ very peculiar and exclusive,” and no one won- 
dered that she never addressed a word to Mrs. 
Ward’s governess, although some began to notice 
at last that she appeared to dislike the girl. 

Unused to the ways of society, and totally un- 
accustomed to be among gentlemen, Katherine 
was very shy of the few who were summering at 
Crowcrest; after some fruitless attempts on their 
part to win more than the simple * no’”’ and “ yes,” 
unaccompanied by even a lift of eyelashes, or 
flutter or smile, as the monosyllables were, they 
finally gave up Miss Hildreth as “an uninterest- 
ing bit of propriety.” 

There was not the shadow of a suspicion in 
Katherine’s mind that Dr. Lacey joined the chil- 
dren so frequently in their afternoon walks be- 
cause of their governess; she knew that he was 
their physician, and devotedly attached to the 
children, and so she nodded pleasantly when he 
met them in the grove, or they found him reading 
in the little pavilion down by the mill dam, or 
discovered him sometimes in their retreat at the 
top of the mountain. 

She had been a quaint little study to him at 
first, she was so unlike all the other women he 
had ever met. He would listen to her talk, as in- 
nocent and pure as Dottie’s and Belle’s, and think: 

“Oh, little maid, shut in by nunnery walls, 
what knowest thou of the world and all its ligats 
and shadows; all the wealth and all the woe.” 
And as the days ran on, the study grew more and 
more interesting and finally absorbed his whole 
mind and thoughts. 
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The day following the children’s bit of gossip 
out on the lawn, offered Dr. Lacey an opportunity to 
make known to the “ beggar maid,” King Coph- 
etua’s royal determination. He had seen the trio 
start out with their baskets for moss and leaves 
shortly after their early dinner, and knowing their 
haunts, he took a short cut up the mountain side, 
and was already at the tryst when they came 
slowly up the path. When Miss Hildreth saw 
him, she started and would have turned, but he 
called the children to him, and she followed them. 

It was a warm day in early autumn; the hot 
sun burned on the high hills, and the spicy wood 
winds heavy with the fragrance of nut burrs and 
pines, and soft, sweet pungent whiffs of wild grape, 
blew breezes from the South; the whistling 
whirr of the locust filled the air with trembling 
thrills of tremelo; up on high the sleepy birds 
piped a lazy note, and the buzzing bees and float- 
ing butterflies skimmed over the meadows that 
lay like a green sea down below the mountain—a 
redolent break of sleeping summer seemed to come 
from the fell breasts of the country hills around. 

“ The world seemed hushed in a drowsy swoon, 

In the maze of the hot midsummer noon.” 

Miss Hildreth seated herself upona rock a little 
apart, and began to weave a wreath of leaves for 
Dottie, who had clamored for one, while Belle 
trudged back and forth with her little basket, 
bringing great trails of wintergreen with its scar- 
let berries, and branches of sumac already pur- 
pling, for the making of the chaplet. 

Doctor Lacey watched the trembling fingers in 
their work for some time, then he came nearer 
and threw himself upon the ground at Katherine’s 
feet, and pulled his hat down over his eyes. 

* Put it on, and be a tween, Dottie,” said Belle, 
when Miss Hildreth held up the wreath completed. 
Dottie obeyed. 

“Now make one for Doctor Lathey, Mith 
Hildreth,” said Dottie, “ and he will be my king, 
and I will be hith queen, won’t I, Doctor 
Lathey ?” , 

He pushed back his hat, and did not speak for 
a moment, then he answered, looking up in 
Katherine’s eyes— 

“ There is but one woman crowned in my heart, 
I am at her feet, and her name is 4 

« What ith her name?” interrupted Dottie, who 
had dropped her wreath now and was sitting both 
elbows on her knees, eyes, ears, and mouth open, 
drinking in every word. 

He stopped. short, watching the while a dawn 
of color in the pale pallor of Katherine’s cheek. 

“She is a namesake of her of Arragon, Dot- 
tie; Miss Hildreth knows which queen I fain 
would swear allegiance to.” 

Dottie and Belle both screamed because Miss 
Hildreth suddenly dropped all their hoard of nuts 
and leaves and berries from her lap, as she rose 
abruptly and said: 





“ We must go home; I am afraid there is a 
storm coming, let us go,’”’ and taking each one by 
the hand, without a word or look toward Dr. La- 
cey, she gathered the baskets and the shawls and 
led them down the path homeward. 

Miss Hildreth was holding her Kindergarten 
out on the piazza, next day, teaching the children 
botany over some flowers they had gathered, 
whea the red village wagon came winding up the 
long, dusty, white road and stopping at the gate 
the driver threw out an express package marked 
“Miss Hildreth.”” She looked surprised at its re- 
ceipt, and at the urgent request of Dottie and 
Belle opened it at once, In the folds of white 
tissue paper beneath the wrapper, there lay a 
dress pattern of delicate gray striped silk. 

“ Why, what can this mean; I have ordered no 
such article, there is some mistake,” she said. 

“ No, no, it’th all right, Mith Hildreth,” cried 
Dottie, clapping her hands with glee; “ it’th from 
Dr. Lathey, he thaid he’d buy you .a new one, 
tauth I told him you cried about the tored one, 
didn’t he, Belle ?” 

“Yes, but he said it would be white, don’t you 
reccommembher, Dottie? Tum, look here, Miss 
Emerson, at Miss Hildreth’s pretty new Cress that 
Dr. Lacey baughted her !’”’ and Miss Emerson who 
had come down the steps leisurely during the 
colloquy, looked indeed; from the crown of 
Katherine’s blushing, burning head, down to the 
little heap of silk at her feet, Miss Emerson’s 
cold, gray eyes traveled slowly. 

“ Indeed !” 

It was the only word she uttered, but the tone 
was a whole harsh sentence of surprise, suspicion, 
condemnation, and she swept on down the walk. 

What did it mean? Did Dr. Lacey dare to of- 
fer her such a gift ? and she had thought him such 
a true, tender-hearted gentleman; she had en- 
dowed him with all the virtues and noble qualities 
with which every maiden unconsciously crowns 
her hero, knight, and king. Catching up the 
package quickly, Miss Hildreth suddenly left her 
charges to their own devices, and rushed up to 
her room to fling herself down, and hide her face, 
and stifle the bitter sobs that came from her 
shamed, bruised heart. 

“ Where was Miss Hildreth ?” was the inquiry 
after tea that evening, when there was music 
wanted, “ Miss Hildreth was not well, and 
begged to be excused,” was the answer that came 
to the requests for her presence in the parlor; she 
was still unable to leave her room next morning, 
when Ray Merrill asked for her, upon her arrival 
from the city, where she had been spending several 
days, 

“TI will go see her in her room, may I not, 
Mrs. Ward ? I have something particular to say,” 
importuned Ray. Mrs. Ward assented, looking 
a trifle anxious, some of the ladies thought, over 
her governess’ illness, 
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“I hope it is nothing serious, Mrs, Ward,’ 
said one, 

“No, it is a passing weakness; the weather has 
prostrated her,” 

“Has Dr. Lacey attended her?” asked 
another. 

“ I spoke of sending him up, but she begged so 
piteously to be left alone to-day, that I consented 
to wait until to-morrow about consulting a physi- 
cian. I hope none of you are afraid of any con- 
tagious disease,’’ said Mrs, Ward, looking trou- 
bled. 

“ Not in the least, I assure you, Mrs. Ward; 
Miss Hildreth is suffering from nothing that can 
affect us in the least,” replied Miss Emerson, with 
emphasis. 

Doctor Lacey was pacing up and down the 
long hall outside. He looked pale and troubled 
also; was it the weather too, that caused his ill 
looks ? 

Presently Ray Merrill came rushing down the 
Stairs two at a time: 

* Ladies, Dr. Lacey, please come here a mo- 
ment,” she began breathlessly. “I wish to cor- 
rect at once an impression which I fear you are 
all laboring under,” with a look at Miss Emerson. 
“This letter,’ showing a crumpled dirty little 
note, “ I have just found in Dottie Ward’s apron 
pocket. She says she picked it up on the piazza 
steps yesterday, and kept it for the pretty picture, 
the crest. It reads thus—‘ Will Miss Hildreth 
please accept from a few of her young girl friends 
at Crowcrest, this dress, as restitution of the one 
torn to tatters while taking‘ A Tripto Jerusaiem ’ 
for their pleasure ? Ray Merrill and half-a-dozen 
other girls. What I desire to’say to you all is 
this,” continued Ray in her long speech, “ from 
some ridiculous childish nonsense of Dottie’s 
and Belle’s, I fear there is an impression among 
you all, that you, Dr. Lacey, presented Miss 
Hildreth with the garment in question ?” 

“I!” echoed the doctor, starting. 1! surely 
Miss Hildreth——”’ 

She came timidly into the parlor as her name 
was pronounced; the dress pattern was in her 
hand. 

“ I thank you all, girls, very much,” she began, 
looking round at the half dozen or so who came 
forward to meet her, “I thank you all so very 
much, I—” and she broke completely down. 

Dottie and Belle came running in after her. 

“ Don’t cry, Mith Hildreth,” said Dottie, hang- 
ing onto her dress. ‘“ Don’t cry, betauth it ithent 
white, with orange blothomth and a veil; Doctor 
Lathey thaid he’d buy you one like that thome 
day.” 

Doctor Lacey colored and looked confused. 
Miss Emerson gave him an intense long gaze, and 
rose as though she would speak to him ; he strode 
over toward Miss Hildreth, and said in a blunt, 
bold manner: 





“ This is certainly a most peculiar way in which 
to propose to a young lady; but, Miss Hildreth, 
Dottie speaks truly ; I would like to see you wear 
white and orange blossoms, as my bride. 1 love 
you: will you be my wife?” 

Miss Emerson looked as though she had been 
turned to stone, and slowly walked out of the 
room. Every one was dumbfounded for a mo- 
ment. Miss Hildreth swayed to and fro like a 
flower in the wind ; the doctor held out his arms, 
and she fell on his breast and was folded to his 
heart. 

There was a quiet little wedding in Mrs. Ward's 
parlors the following winter, at which Dottie and 
Belle, as well as Ray Merrill and several other 
young iadies, were bridesmaids, and although the 
bride was lovely in “a robe of lustreless shim 
mering white, with trails of orange blossoms here 
and there, and a veil that half hid, yet half con- 
cealed”’ her pale, sweet face, the groom stoutly 
contended that he would fain have had her csme 
to him like Enid, in a certain faded, torn gray 
gown, 

‘* Remembering how first he came on her, 

Drest in that dress; and how he loved her in it.” 

The happy couple made no wedding journey, 
but went straight to their little home not far from 
Mrs. Ward’s. When asked why they went on no 
bridal tour, they laughed and said they took theirs 
before they were married in “a trip to Jerusa- 
lem.” 

Miss Emerson was not at the wedding; she 
sailed for Europe immediately after her return 
from the mountains. 

People wondered why Miss Emerson’s card 
was not among the beautiful presents received by 
Doctor Lacey and his bride ; but those who knew 
her best, were not surprised that she sent no wed- 
ding gift, and were glad for her sake, that she 
refrained from doing something wicked and spite- 
ful at the last toward the girl who had won from 
her the man she loved. 

Esther Emerson will remain single all her life, 
no doubt: perhaps, when she grows to be an old 
woman she will tell the girls of the many lovers 
she “ sent to Jericho.” If she ever speaks of the 
one she truly loved, it will surely be of one 
who took “a trip to Jerusalem”—and never 
came back ! 





Lost OpporTUNITY.—Opportunity is a swift 
runner, Those men who are always waiting for 
a more favorable season than the present to engage 
in any enterprise, or postponing any effort until 
the time when they imagine they will be best 
qualified for the successful exertion, will probably 
die without accomplishing any valuable purpose, 
and waste their lives in procrastination. A Span- 
ish proverb says, “ The road of By-and-bye leads 
to the town of Never.” 
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JOHN FLEMING’S DOLL WIFE. 


BY HARRIET B. MCKEEVER. 

The dearest little Amy! but only a pretty toy. 
But John Fleming had been fascinated by her 
winsome ways, and sensible as he was, he was 
over head and ears in love with Amy Forester— 
quite a common thing for men of a practical order 
—how is it? 

She had the loveliest dark blue eyes beaming 
with affection, the sweetest little mouth nestled in 
dimples, the rose and lily blended in her com- 
plexion, a profusion of blonde curls, a graceful 
little form that had danced through life thus far 
upon flowers, and who could help being bewitched 
with this singing bird, this dancing fairy ? 

John could not; and there was no use in talk- 
ing about the folly of his choice. 

His sister Sarah had told him over and over 
aguin that he wanted something more than a sing- 
ing bird, a household fairy, if he expected to be 
happy in his married life. 

“She is more than a singing bird, sister, I know 
that,” argued John; “a heart overflowing with 
love, and I know that with my patience, and her 
womanly tenderness, she’ll be all that I desire.” 

John thought everything she did was charming; 
she sang like a nightingale, danced like a sylph— 
the most common tones of her voice were music 
to him. He loved to watch the dainty fingers at 
her pretty crochet-work, making such lovely 
things. 

It was true she had been sadly petted, but she 
must have a fine nature, that in spite of all 
mamma's indulgence, spread its sweet atmosphere 
of sisterly love among her little brothers and 
sisters. For didn’t he hear them calling out for 
sister Amy in all their little vexations? and 
wasn’t she always ready, her sweet voice answer- 
ing, “I’m coming.” This is the way John 
Fleming talked to himself about his darling: he 
wasn’t afraid to take Amy Forester “ for better, 
for worse”’—not he!” Wouldn’t he carry her 
through life in his strong arms, and help her bear 
its burdens? Twenty-eight, and she twenty, but 
she only seemed seventeen, so girlish, so guileless. 
To Amy, life seemed all sunshine, and she chat- 
tered away like a happy child with John and dear 
mamma about housekeeping in a manner that 
caused many a hearty laugh, as the little lady 
talked about “my house, my servants, my ac- 
counts,”’ 

What did she know about these weighty things? 
poor little innocent dove! Was it right that on 
the eve of marriage, she should know so little ? 

John spends all his evenings with Amy, and is 
greatly amused at the sweet prattle about the 
wedding gifts which are coming in now for the 
bride elect. 

“ This is for you, John dear,” she said, as she 
led him to a handsome shaving stand, “ and this, 





too,” showing an elegant writing desk, “ and 
here is my watch-case, John; it is such a little 
thing, but I worked it all myself.” 

“The most precious gift here, Amy, just be- 
cause your little fingers worked it.” 

But it is the wedding day, the little lady blush- 
ing through her veil, as Amy Forester gave her 
hand to John Fleming, believing that he was the 
best man in the world; and he, that never was 
man sc blessed in possessing such a treasure as his 
wedded wife. 

Smiles and tears chased each other over Amy’s 
face as she bade farewell to the home of her 
youth, waving smiling adieus to sweet girlhood, 
as she passed with a trembling step over the 
boundary that led to the new life of young woman- 
hood. 

After the reception, the young pair set off on a 
wedding trip to the mountains, — 

“] don’t care for the sea-shore, John,”’ said the 
young wife, “where there are so many people; it 
is so much more delightful where we can be alone 
with nature and each other.” 

The sky never smiled so brightly, the grand old 
trees never looked so green, the birds never sang 
so sweetly, the bosom of the lakes never so placid, 
and the lovely wild flowers of the mountains so 
charming, as Amy often kissed what John gath- 
ered, Will the pair ever forget these two blessed 
weeks in their young lives ? 

But their faces were turned homeward, at last 
and their modest home was ready for them. 

Amy was charmed with everything in the con- 
venient and pretty house, where papa and mamma 
were waiting to receive her. 

But she was very tired, and after an hour’s rest, 
appeared for the first time at her own table, a 
smiling little creature beaming with undisguised 
pleasure as she looked upon her own home, such 
a proud little lady ! 

“ This is mine, mamma,” she said, “ and what 
a lovely dining-room! Who chose this carpet ? 
it’s just the colors that I like!” 

“Sister Sarah arranged all this room, Amy,” 
said John; “you know I had a way of finding 
out what you like.” 

“And I guess I knew, John, what you were 
about, and maybe I dropped a few cunning 
hints.” 

Next morning, Amy took the head of the table, 
and with such a pretty air of consequence, that 
John laughed at the pretty picture in the neat 
morning wrapper, her hair so beautifully dressed, 
just as John liked it. 

Mamma had provided a good girl for the young 
pair, but Molly set a high value upon her services, 
and did not by any means feel as if she were a 
fixture in the establishment. 

On this morning she had made delightful coffee, 
the nicest muffins, and most delicate omelet, and 
the two sat at their own table, the most supremely 
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contented pair that could be seen in all that great 
city. 

After breakfast, they went over their neat, com- 
fortable home, and well might Amy be pleased, 
for everything was so pretty. 

“Isn’t it all lovely, John?” she said, as she sat 
down on the sofa in her parlor, and looked 
around upon all its dainty ornaments. 

Receiving calls occupied the next month, and 
then Amy settled down to the cares of her house. 

But there were threatening signs in the kitchen 
atmosphere—Molly was becoming indolent, and 
sometimes insolent—John wouldn't stand that, 
and warned Molly of the consequences. 

One morning she gave Amy notice that she 
had an offer of a place for higher wages, and 
couldn’t stay for less. 

She was soon informed that three dollars was 
all that they would give, and highly offended, 
Molly said that “ the lady wanted her to come at 
once, and sure, ma’am, you couldn’t ax me to 
lose the chance.” 

With no more words, she packed up her clothes, 
and was off as soon as her tea-things were put 
away, and poor Amy was left without a girl. 

“ What shall I do, John? I don’t know how 
to cook, or to do anything right.” 

John laughed just a little, but he said, “ Don’t 
worry, darling, 1’ll help till we get a girl.” 

“You help! oh, John, do you think I'd let you 
do that?” 

“ Now the first thing is to look after the fire,” 
said the husband, and so he piled on a load of 
coal upon a bed of red-hot ashes. 

But when Amy came down in the morning the 
fire was out, and she hurried back to tell the bad 
news to John. 

“T’ll be down in a minute,” he said, “and 
we'll soon have it all right.” 

When he came down, he found that his poor 
little wife had piled wood on the top of the coals, 
without disturbing the ashes below. 

So the stove must be cleared out, and John 
went to work, and after a long while, he heard 
the coal cracking. 

“Now go up stairs, dear,” said Amy, “I can 
get along.” 

While the fire was burning up, she set the table 
very neatly, and returned to see if the kettle was 
boiling. 

“Now I must make the coffee,” she said to 
herself; “I don’t know how, I’m sure, but I’ll 
try.” 

Guessing the quantity, as soon as the kettle 
boiled, she added the coffee, but forgot the egg. 

“It’s boiling now,” she said; “ it smells nice, 
I guess it’s all right,” 

Then she cut the bread, and as soon as the 
coftee was done, she hurried in the eggs, but know- 
ing nothing about time, she left them in too long 

Placing some cold chicken on the table, break- 





fast was ready, and she rang the bell for John to 
come down. 

Amy looked very proud as she sat down to the 
first meal she had ever prepared, trembling a little, 
however. 

Pouring out the coffee, she saw that was thick, 
and not fit to drink. 

“ What is the matter with it?” asked the poor 
little wife. 

“ Did you put any egg in, dear?” asked John. 

“I didn’t know that we had to use egg; and 
now it isn’t fit to drink.” 

* Never mind, Amy ; here’s a pitcher of good 
milk, I can drink that.”’ 

When they broke the eggs, they were hard 
enough for salad, and so Amy saw that she had 
cooked a miserable breakfast. John was just as 
kind as ever he could be, but poor Amy’s lips 
quivered, and the tears would come, although she 
tried so hard to smile at her blunders. 

She didn’t eat much, poor child! and John saw 
that she hurried out of the room, 

Following her to the kitchen, he found her 
sobbing as if her little heart would break. 

“ Only think, John, of knowing how to crochet, 
and embroider, and draw, how to speak French, 
to dance and play on the piano, and not to know 
how to make a cup of coffee for my husband, and 
for mamma to let me become a wife to one like 
you, John; I am so ashamed; call mea wife, in- 
deed! I’m only a doll, just good for nothing.” 

“ Don’t fret so, dear, you'll learn after awhile; 
it just needs a little patience and perseverance, 
and it will all be right, little wife.” 

“TI did try, John; I did my very best,” and the 
pretty lips quivered as she looked up in her hus- 
band’s face. 

“I know you did, darling; now don’t cry and 
spoil your sweet eyes,’’ and John kissed the rosy 
lips, saying, “‘ We'll soon have a girl, dear.” 

“ That isn’t what I was thinking of, John; I 
must learn to do these things myself, and then I 
can teach others—but now just be off, and see if 
I don’t have a grand dinner.’’ 

As soonas John had gone, Amy went to market 
and bought a tender chicken and some vegetables, 
determined to make up for her failure in the 
morning. 

She remembered something about cleaning a 
chicken, and so she went to work. Little did 
the doll-wife know about cleaning a chicken or 
cooking vegetables. She burnt her pretty hand 
and scorched her cheeks, but she labored in the 
dark. 

She had roasted her chicken and made gravy 
of some of the giblets, but was puzzled about the 
gizzard, 

“What shall I do with it ?”’ she asked, “it didn’t 
look this way at home ; I guess I’ll roast it in the 
chicken.” 

John came home full of concern for his little 
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wife, but dinner was soon on the table, and really 
looked inviting; but when he came to carve the 
chicken, he asked about the gizzard, and found 
that it had been cooked whole. 

“ This ought to have been opened, dear,” he 
said, “ suppose we put it aside for the present,” 
and he laid it away on a plate. 

The potatoes were water-soaked, the peas were 
hard, and when the dessert came on, the cup-cus- 
tards were only whey and tough curd. 

Not a word of complaint from John’s lips ; but 
after dinner they went out tothe kitchen, and 
when John opened the gizzard, the two burst into 
a hearty laugh at the sight of the gravel and corn 
that Amy had cooked for her husband. 

“1 won’t be conquered, John, and I'll win at 
last,” said Amy. 

Next day there was another failure, for she for- 
got to settle the coffee, and the tender beefsteak 
was burnt black and miserably smoked; and as to 
the gravy— well, we won’t say anything about that. 

After the second failure, Amy was thoroughly 
disheartened, and went to bed as soon as the 
house was put to rights. She was an impulsive 
young creature, and as she lay there, she sobbed 
out her vexations in a passionate storm of morti- 
fication and grief. 

“How could mamma bring me up in this 
way ?” she said, looking at her likeness that hung 
by the side of John’s dressing bureau, “ what are 
you good for, you little goose? I won’t look at 
you. I never darned my own stockings, mamma 
did all that; and what do I know about house- 
keeping? John calls me his queen, sometimes— 
a pretty queen I am to be sure! such a poor lit- 
tle helpless thing, not fit to sit on the throne of 
such a heart as John Fleming’s—he pets me just 
as kindly as ever, but I don’t want to be petted ; I 
won’t be a doll, I’ll be a woman, yes, a woman ! 
and then he’ll respect his little wife. I’ll never 
bring up my daughters in this miserable way—no 
indeed, they shall be taught everything that a 
woman ought to know,” and then there was 
another fit of sobbing, “ but I won’t lie here—I’ll 
be a woman; yes, I will, and then I’ll sit upon the 
throne of John Fleming’s heart.” 

Up sprang the doll-wife, tossing her pretty head 
and throwing out her hand as if casting something 
away—she left the last remnant of the doll be- 
hind, and the true woman budded in that stormy 
hour. 

Going to the bath-room, she washed her face 
and bathed her eyes, then dressed herself hur- 
riedly, and like a brave little woman, she flew out 
of the door, taking the key with her, and returned 
with a dust-cap, neat kitchen apron, and a cook- 
book. 

Dressed in her kitchen garb, she went to the 
glass and laughed heartily at the little figure—but 
the laugh did her good, and she flew round busy 
as a bee, for it was sweeping day. 





At twelve o’clock there was a sound of steps in 
the hall, and John’s voice called out: 

“ Where are you, Amy ?” 

Merry as a cricket, downstairs she flew to meet 
John in the entry. 

. “ What does this mean?” said husband, as he 
looked at the comical figure. 

“ This is a duster,” pointing to her cap; “ and 
this is the belle of the kitchen,” pointing to her 
apron, “and Amy is somebody else—not a doll- 
wife any longer.” 

“You were never a doll-wife to me, darling,’ 
said John, “ always the dearest little woman.”’ 

He had come home for an account-book, and 
hurried off after a sweet kiss on the rosy cheek. 

“Don’t come home before three to-day, John,” 
said Amy. “It is a busy day, and dinner will 
not be ready until then.” 

With cook-book in hand, which she followed 
carefully, Amy rejoiced over her first successful 
meal, for she knew that all was right. 

And when John sat down to a dinner of fried 
oysters and coffee, Amy’s face brightened as he 
praised her cooking. 

“ Delmonico couldn’t beat this, darling; how 
in the world did you manage ?” 

“I have a splendid cook-book, and I followed 
that, John; just look at it—it tells about every- 
thing, and I don’t want a girl for a month yet; 
I’ll put out our clothes to wash and iron, and I1’Jl 
beat all the cooks that can come here at the end 
of that time.” 

John looked upon his little wife with a proud, 
happy smile, and after dinner, took her on his lap, 
and smoothing her beautiful hair, he pressed fond 
kisses on her rosy lips. 

“I wish you could have heard me this morn- 
ing, John, when I was desperate; I said I wouldn’t 
be petted, I wouldn’t be a doll, for I’m a woman 
now.” 

“ My own queen of hearts! that’s what you are, 
Amy; but you are tired, darling—rest till I come 
home.” 

She was glad to lay her head upon her pillow, 
with such a glad feeling of perfect content, for she 
was sure to win in the race that she was running. 

At six o’clock, a nice supper came from Del- 
minico’s, but John said it didn’t beat Amy’s 
dinner. 

There were some slips, some few failures ; but 
Amy’s perseverance never flagged, and John’s 
patience never tired. 

And so, although she came to her husband only 
a doll-wife? by John’s patient tenderness and 
Amy’s true womanliness, notwithstanding the 
folly of a silly mother, she was not only the sing- 
ing bird of her home, but the pride and joy of 
her husband. So we cannot bring our story to a 
pathetic close, for Amy did not die like Dickens’ 
Little Dora, for she said that “she would con- 
quer,”’ and she did. 
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I sing of a knight who to battle departed ; 
His plume danced over his helmet gay |! 
And brave was the knight, and his lady true-hearted, 
And bright was the morn in May. 
Over the sky, over the sky, 
The soft clouds floated, the birds flew by, 
And the knight rode onward singing. 


I sing of a lady fair, wandering lonely ; 
Her hair gave largess of gold to the breeze ; 
She thought of him whom her heart held only, 
And sighed with the sighing trees. 
Over the sky, over the sky, 
She saw but cloud, through the mist in her eye, 
For ever her tears were springing. 


I sing of a knight who made noblest endeavor, 
No lance was strong to withstand his might ; 
Till he fell where he fought, with his heart stilled 
forever, 
And his face upturned to the light ! 
Over the sky, over the sky, 
He saw the death-dark gathering nigh, 
And he slept, and knew no morrow. 


Now what is left for my song's relating ? 
The knight's young life is over and past, 
But alas, for the lady's long, long waiting, 
With a grief for its crown at last ! 
Under the sky, under the sky, 
There still be some who must strive and die. 
And some who watch and sorrow! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 





“ Through the pass of By-and-b 
You go to the valley of Geer: 


Day is over; twilight darkens in the windows, 
gray and blank. 

Margaret lets her book fall in herlap. The 
dusk has blurred the lines to her—but yet that 
last paragraph she has been reading, seems to lie 
clear and distinct under her eyes. Perhaps it is 
because she has had to strain them a little, to 
make out the last words, and so those have come 
slowly and impressively ; at any rate, the. senten- 
ces are these: 

“There are women who live all their lives long 
in the cold, white moonlight of other people’s re- 
flected joy. It is not a bad kind of light to live 
in, after all. It may leave some dark, ghostly 
corners of the heart unwarmed; but like the 
other moonlight, it lets a great deal be seen over- 
head that sunshine hides,” 





Margaret has nearly let the book slide from her 
knee, with the shiver that goes through her; she 
puts out her hand hurriedly to arrest the fall, but 
she thrusts the volume from her, on the window, 
sill, ac if something in it jarred on her. It is 
like the thought of chilly blasts creeping in at un- 
defended doorways, while the balmy spring 
breathes about her. And it is spring—spring in 
every sense; and to-night Roger is coming 
home. 

After eight years. 

But how the moments drag out now—those 
years hardly seemed longer in passing. ‘There is 
the shrill wailing scream of the engine now, the 
heavy panting as the long train labors in, With 
the breadth of the village between, Margaret 
seems to herself to see how it draws up to the 
station—some one tears open a car-door— 

Of course it is far too early yet to look for him ; 
other eyes would be upon the watch—old, faded 
eyes, weary of watching, which had the right, no 
doubt, to the first glimpse. The telegram had been 
for Miss Alethea, but she had mentioned to Kate 
that no doubt Roger would have her bring him 
down that very night to see his old friends at the 
Burnley house. 

Of course it is far too early yet, Margaret reit- 
erates ; yet she has dressed in a tremor of haste— 
he always liked her in white—and then, to calm 
her restlessness, took up that book, which she 
thrusts from her now, and leans both arms upon 
the sill, and looks down blankly on the rose- 
garden below. There is the light roll of wheels 
now and then over the graveled path, the flutter 
of another white dress through the greenery. 
Usually, it is Margaret’s part to wheel the garden- 
chair up and down there—but this evening she 
has not even heeded that some one took her 
place. 

For, after eight years— 

When Rip Van Winkle awoke out of his en- 
chanted sleep upon the mountain-side, and once 
more trod the familiar village street, it was with 
no more bewildered sense of having last trodden 

it yesterday, than is just now making confusion 
in the heart of a man sauntering in the late spring 
twilight through Little Medlington, down toward 
the river. He has separated himself from the 
evening stream of passengers from the railway 
station on the edge of town, and with a keen 
glance here and there from under the slouched 
rim of his hat, has been striding rapidly along the 
shortest way, until he is in sight of the quaint old 
weather-beaten brick house that fronts upon its 
garden upon the river’s brim, and turns its many- 
windowed gable on the street. When he sees 
that, he slackens his pace and comes slowly on. 

Has the house-door been. standing open thus, 
all these long years, within its bowed Venitian 
blinds? The man feels like one moving in a 
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up at the embowered porch, as if he expected to 
find some one there. 

There is no one, however. But as he looks 
under the Greville rose that trails about the lat- 
ticed archway of the porch, and catches a glimpse 
of the tangled garden beyond, he seems to see a 
flutter of white which is not the mere stirring of 
the the tall seringa, or the bridal-wreath that 
flings its garlanded boughs to the soft beeeze. 
And so he passes on, along the somewhat rickety 
vine-patched fence, with a feeling that eight 
years are effaced with one sweep of time’s wing 
which has wafted him here this evening. 

Yes; and there she goes, among the roses— 
white and rosy as themselves, in her white dress, 
and with her fluttering grace. 

“ Blossom——”’ 

Was ever fairer one trailed by the twilight 
breeze across the garden path? The name is on 
the man’s lips as he pauses at the fence; yet after 
all it is not spoken by him, but in.a childishly 
impatient tone, by some one whom till now he 
does not see. Some one in a garden-chair, which 
the girl has been pushing up and down the path, 
and on the back of which one hand of hers is 
resting, while the other puts aside a trespassing 
branch, 

“ Blossom,” the querulous voice says again; 
“there is some one there. See what he wants, 
child—send him away—we’ll have no tramps 
here.” 

The girl turns round, and looks; and then she 
hurries across to the gate under the great apple- 
tree. The petals of the apple blossoms come 
floating down, flushed and hurried, to claim her 
as akin to them, as they nestle in the shining 
braids of hair, and on the pretty shoulder. 

“‘ Blossom ! ” 

Two “ flower-soft hands ”’ flutter down over the 
gate, at the call, and are taken into the man’s 
grasp as he comes up. 

“Is it you, Roger? But of course I know it is; 
even if we had not been expecting you this evening, 
I should still have known you anywhere.” 

“ And I you, Blossom.” 

There is something in the man’s voice which 
is not in her frank greeting ; something in his in- 
tent gray eyes which they do not find in hers, for 
all their searching into them. Roger Gillespie 
stifles back a sigh, 

‘Yet time does bring his changes, Blossom, 
after all. When we parted eight years ago, it was 
not after this cool fashion.” 

Even in the twilight, he can see her vivid blush, 

‘which shows she understands his meaning, though 
she answers : 

“ Eight years! you can’t expect me to remem- 
ber. But we are not parting now, Roger; when 
we do, it will be quite soon enough to compare 
times and fashions,” 





“ When we do? Blossom I used to think, 
when once I came back from my exile, we would 
never part again,” 

There is a startled air about her as she listens; 
evidently the words are new and strange to her. 
But she has not time to wonder at them; an in- 
terruption comes: 

** Blossom, send the fellow away. 
to stand talking to tramps.” 

As the thick, uncertain utterance reaches her, 
the girl glances over her shoulder with a troubled 
gesture. “ Dear papa, itis no tramp. We are 
coming presently. Roger, you won’t mind—it is 
papa—and you know—” 

“I know.” He gently stops the apologetic 
tone. “ You must not think I could rest ignorant 
of anything that has befallen you in all these 
years. I never wrote to you, because I could not, 
without saying what was in my heart. Do not 
suppose I did not hear of you. All that I heard, 


It is not safe 


went to make of the boyish romance a man’s 
hope. But the life of a struggling engineer in 
South America was not one to ask a girl to share; 
The struggle is over 


therefore, I did not write. 
now—” 

He breaks off. Her startled attitude, as she 
stands half-turned from him, glancing over her 
shoulder up the garden path, as if she fain would 
follow it to the house, where a just-kindled lamp 
beckons through the trees, does not encourage 
him to ask anything just now. In his pause, she 
falters : 

“I don’t think I understand. So young as—” 

“T have said, it was a boyish romance. Let 
the past go then, Blossom, though I Aad hoped 
to bring some faintest influence out of it, to help 
me now. But it shall go hard if the present can’t 
be made to serve my turn,” he says, under his 
breath, “At least, no one has plucked the Blossom 
yer?” 

“It is such an ordinary little Blossom, Roger,” 
she says, half laughing, half embarrassed; “ no 
one has wanted it.” 

He reaches up, and breaks off a fragrant spray 
overhead, 

“ The sweeteet things blocm at our doors in the 
old home. I have missed just these, among all 
the tropical splendors over the sea there. Let us 
go halves, little friend; fasten these in for me, 
will you ?” 

A slight friendly office, which she cannot re- 
fuse, when he makes it such a mere matter of 
course. She puts his part of the divided spray 
into his button-hole, and tucks her half away amidst 
her golden braids, where the other petals placed 
themselves. She would have done the same, had 
she known any one was watching. As for Roger 
Gillespie, his eyes fallow the pretty movements 
of her fingers with a strange intentness, as if he 
were learning them and her by heart. Fight 
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years—has he been thinking of her all that while, 
and yet not known her until now? and yet not 
loved her until now? For he is conscious of a 
new thrill, which had not been in his calmer 
thoughts of her. The boyish romance, the man’s 
hope, are, as it were, faint smouldering embers 
kindling into full warmth as she breathes upon 
them near. The wind has loosened a bit of the 
apple-blossom from her hair, and it comes floating 
down against his hand, and he catches it and puts 
it to his lips while she is not looking. Would he 
have done the same, had he known some one was 
watching ? 

Some one standing at an upper window of the 
house, who has been observing the whole scene. 
Some one who has not moved until now, except, 
as he came up, to clasp her hands with a gesture 
which was almost a thanksgiving. 

Now, they fall apart, in a slow, hopeless way; 
and she moves back from the window in her 
white dress, too. 

One moment; then the hands begin, in a sort 
of desperate impatience, to tear off the white 
dress, and to put on a dull gray, which, awhile 
ago, she had flung off disdainfully across that 
chair. She needs no light to do it, the gloaming 
still lends her some, and she is putting on no or- 
naments save the brooch that fastens the linen 
collar. But after she has finished, she does light 
her candle, and carries it shaded to her mirror, 
arid looks in. 

Twilight draws one picture of her; candle- 
light another. 

That by twilight might almost be taken, at a 
first glance, for the portrait of the young girl 
yonder at the gate. There is the same general 
contour, though the cheek has lost its roundness 
and the mouth its dimple; and the temples are 
sunken just a little, less beneath the weight of 
years than of care and thought. But candlelight 
puts sharper touches to the picture: marks some 
weary curves of unforgotten griefs about the 
mouth, a troubled line upon the brow, and pales 
the blush-rose tint to white, takes all the merry 
giint from the blue eyes, and traces here and there 
a silvery thread amidst the hair, the gold of which 
is dulled to brown, and waves less thickly from 
the temples than it used. One looking at this 
candlelight portrait, set in the mirror’s frame, 
would have no thought of tender blossoms, but of 
a woman who has borne the burden and heat of 
the day. And if a calmer time had followed, as 
if life’s twilight were already closing in—neutral- 
tinted, chilly perhaps— 

For one long moment the face in the mirror 
has a sadder meaning than that—the grayness, the 
ghastliness of despair—in it. But she forces herself 
to look on steadily, there on her knees, until that 
bitterness of death is past, and she can smile into 
the unexpectant, faded face of every day. Who 
but she need ever know that for one breathing- 





space her life had seemed to bloom into a second 
blossoming? She smiles at the vain expectation 
now ; the second blossoming is always evanescent, 
bare of fruitage. But—they need not know. 

They! Is it any wonder that as she rises from 
her knees, she is drawn to the window again, and 
stands there watching them? The girl is opening 
the gate at last to let him through—their hands 
meet on the latch, and he keeps hers in his an in- 
stant longer than he need, then draws it in his 
arm with a quiet air of posession which the woman 
up there at the window understands, though the 
girl at his side does not. Then the two come 
sauntering arm in arm up the short path, to the 
invalid’s chair, apparently in no haste to reach it. 
There is a stop there—a hesitating introduction 
of; 

“ Roger, papa— Roger Gillespie, you know, 
who used to be here so long ago.” 

A dazed uplifting of the gray old face which 
has lost its eager look, a sort of fumbling after 
the old habit of courtesy, as the palsied hand 
reaches out for the young man’s, 

“ Roger—Roger,” the quavering voice says, 
vaguely, “ yes, yes, I know—it is you have brought 
him, Blossom.” 

How much of conscious meaning the words 
have in them, the girl cannot tell—Roger’s swift 
glance at her has laid a stress on them, which 
deepens the color in her face, and makes her 
lashes fall. And then he comes to her side, and 
together they wheel the chair up to the porch steps. 

It is as they pass directly under that upper 
window that the girl says : 

“I must take papa in out of the night air; you 
won’t mind going into the drawing-room, and 
waiting—oh—” she interrupts herself with a 
touch of self-reproach in her happy young voice 
-—** how coul! I have forgotten? You have not 
yet seen my sister. I wonder if she is expecting 
you by this time? And she will be wondering 
where I am,” 

“* She’ll not be thinking of us,” the man answers 
carelessly. “If you had half forgotten me, I 
can’t expect Aer to remember. I'll wait here un- 
til you come back; I won’t go in until then. 
Only one moment first—tell me, were you wait- 
ing at the gate for me, Blossom ?” 

Blossom! At the word, the woman’s hands 
loose their clutching hold upon that window-sill 
above and go up to the throat of her dull gray gown, 
trembling upon the brooch as if they would un- 
fasten it. She half stoops, reaching out after the 
white dress which lies crumpled together on the 
floor at ner feet. But she draws herself up with 
a faint, self-disdainful smile. Blossom! Was 
there ever one who fits the name so fairly as that 
young creature at his side? 

When, after comfortably depositing the old man 
in his easy chair, in the library, for his customary 
twilight nap, the girl returns for her visitor, 
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and the two make their appearance together in 
the drawing-room, through the white curtains of 
the window opening down upon the porch, they 
find the elder sister leaning back in her chair, 
under the lamp-light, a square of embroidery in 
her hands, and the colored wools laid out in piles 
in her lap and on the table at her elbow. 

“Oh, Margaret, here is Roger,’’ cries the girl, 
breathlessly, entering. 

Margaret lifts her head, a calm conirast to the 
other’s eagerness—lifts her head slowly, and 
sees the figure standing behind the girl in the 
dark background of the window. The eyes of 
the man and woman meet for the first time since 
that evening, eight long years ago, when they two 
parted just here. 

Margaret keeps that memory bravely out of her 
eyes now; and it is not in Roger’s as he looks 
across ather. For it is not the blooming, glow- 
ing girl he left, whom he sees; buta grave woman, 
something cold and still, on whom thelamp-light 
shines, and spares no altered line, no faded tint, 
as she must have known it would not. She shows 
every day of her twenty-eight years, lengthened 
by all the griefs with which the last eight have been 
doubled, The man yonder, eager, impetuous, full 
of vigorous life that ran warmly enough through 
his veins a moment since, stands chilled in her 
cool presence, and as one ina confused dream 
gazes across ather. Oris he dreaming? Has 
he not been dreaming all these years, and only 
just awakes? 

It is no ghost of his old love that looks out 
upon Roger Gillespie through her quiet eyes. A 
ghost might have brought him back to her, with 
piteous appeal in its white face—but this calm 
woman simply looks at him as if there were no 
past, as if there never had been any other life for 
her more vivid than the stillness in which she 
sits, and lays down her embroidery—first sticking 
in her needle—and puts out her hand to him, 

** Roger knows I am very glad to see him. He 
won’t mind my not rising, for I have just sorted 
all these treacherous blue and green wools,” 

And Roger crosses the floor as if it were swaying 
dizzily with him; and goes and takes her hand 
in his. While it yet lies there, she is speaking to 
the little sister : 

« Blossom, dear, if you would ring for tea—I 
hope Roger has not been so long away in foreign 
parts, that he has forgotten the old home customs, 
but will take a cup of tea with us.” 

“ Blossom—”’ 

It is Roger's voice that repeats the word, hoarse 
and low. Nottothe young girl—she does not 
hear it, for she is moving toward the door, 

“Perhaps Hessy can give us something better 
than just a cup of tea to-night, in honor of Roger’s 
arrival,’ she is saying. “ I'll goand inquire into 
her resources.”’ 

The door shuts upon her, and the two are alone 
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together, Well, what matter? It is a thing that 
may often happen; Margaret knows she must bear 
it without flinching, first as well as last, 

* Blossom—” 

Whether he has absently let her hand fall, or 
whether it has withdrawn itself, it is busying it- 
self now among the tinted wools, laying one skein 
against another, as if intent upon the grouping of 
their hues. She does not look up, as she an- 
swers; 

“ You are wondering how little May got that 
old forgotten name of mine? It is quite hers, 
now ; every one forgets I ever had it, as well as 
the ‘ Daisy,’ from which mamma first gave it me, 
youknow. The child does not know I ever had 
it, nor how she gained it. But since papa’s stroke, 
after a long interval his memory came back, just 
a little—not enough to recognize me, I had 
changed so much; but to recognize the likeness 
in the child to me before I had changed, And 
papa took her for me—he has called her his Blos- 
som ever since—” 

If there isa break in her clear voice, it is just 
at the last, over her father’s name, That is so 
natural ; how is Roger to know the double pang 
that catches her breath, in that she has outlived 
her bloom for father and for lover both ? 

“ She is wonderfully like you,’”’ he says, after a 
pause, filled with the thought of whom that first 
pronoun shows, 

*“ Like me as I was, notam, Like me when I 
was young.” 

With an effort Roger lifts his eyes from the floor 
and looks at her in a troubled way. S/e is not 
troubled—she is drawing the thread through the 
needle with steady fingers. 

‘When you were young!’ he says, with an 
uneasy laugh, ‘“ Have you forgotten you are just 
my age?” 

“AmI? No, not quite—I am seven weeks 
younger. But, Roger, change those weeks into 
as many years, and give them to me instead of to 
yourself, and you will come nearer to our com- 
parative ages. Women age more rapidly than 
men, perhaps. You are young still; you are 
climbing up, and are not tired of the climb 
While I—my way of life slopes down the other 
side; slopes slowly, it may be, but at the end is 
rest,”’ 

She keeps all sadness from her voice, as she 
says this; every tone which might hint to him 
that just to-night—to-night, when she stood at the 
height of all her hopes—she has begun to descend 
upon the other side, She has let her work fall in 
her lap, folding her hands over it, and gazing be- 
fore her with the calm outlook which the old have 
when they speak of rest. Roger sees, and his 
heart smites him with that pity with which he 
never dreams her whole soul and 
ing for herself. AS 


“ You are“~wrong—wrong ; y : 
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to put life from you so,” he cries, and falters on 
that last word. 

For one breathing-space, she wonders why; 
then she hears a merry, lilting voice coming this 
way along the hall—a voice his ear has been the 
first to catch. At that, she looks straight up at 
him, and sees his eyes turn in confusion from her 
face. He says, in a hurried way, still listening 
to that voice, even while he speaks : 

“ I forgot—I had but a moment this evening, 
just to announce myself. I have not been to 
Aunt Alethea yet. I will come again, and I must 
see Kate, and you will tell me of Delphine and 
all—but to-night you will excuse me, you and 
May.” , 

He is holding out his hand, and Margaret 
puts hers into it, as he ends his stammering 
speech. 

“ Blossom,” she corrects his last word. “ Stay» 
I am not shaking hands with you, for I don’t in- 
tend to let you go, just yet.” 

“ You are very kind, but—” 

“ Roger, answer me one word.” She is stand- 
ing now, her other hand laid on his with a de- 
taining clasp. “If I am wrong, you will forget 
it—but are you fleeing from my darling out there ? 
Roger, are you trying to hold yourself bound by 
some shadowy, unspoken vow to the Blossom 
faded long ago, which this other Blossom, fairer 
than she ever was, has made you forget ?” 

He does not answer the still voice in words; it 
is his face speaks for him—his face, with that 
dark flush of pain in it. His eyes are on the 
ground again; hers dare soften just an instant, as 
she says ; 

«“ J never held you bound; and Roger, do you 
think that I, whose youth and love-time are well 
over, as I said, can grudge youth and love to her? 
There is but one last Blossom left on the old stem; 
if you can gather it—” 

“ Heigho! daisies and buttercups—”’ lilts the 
careless voice outside the door, sinking low as it 
draws near, A slight clatter of china and glass 
sounds the accompainment, and the girl holds the 
door open for a servant to pass in with a tray. 

“You see, Aunt Hessy and I have been put- 
ting our heads together to ward off starvation, 
Roger.” 

There she stops short, for somehow there is a 
ghost of a scene still lingering in the room. Mar- 
garet is the one to exorcise it with a smile. 

“ You are just in time, my Blossom. Roger 
was trying to say good-by, fearing starvation in 
some shape, perhaps. He will not fear it now. 
Here, child, come gather up these worsteds I’ve 
let fall, and Roger may help you, while I pour 
out tea and take papa his cup.” 

Is not life made up so of trifles? The hours 
come and the hours go, thrusting their trivial tasks 
into hands which weakly let them fall, or steadily 
take holdef them one by one. And the cup we 





pour to others need not be a bitter one, because 
that which some heedless hand holds to otir own 
lips may be fall of wormWwood, and we drain it to 
the dregs. 

THE END. 


2. 
ad 


OUR MOONLIT WALK.” 


AUGUSTA MOORE, 


Beneath the winter sky 1 walk with May, 
Within the mighty circle of the hills, 

Where purple splendors drape departing day, 
While peace and patience the pure air distills. 


How beautiful is Karth, all robed in white ! 
How sweetly solemn is the river's psalm ! 

Not even morning's gracious, holy light, 
Hath in it such a finished, perfect calm, 


In the far North, the golden, full-orbed moon 
Mounts joyfully the sacred heights of heaven ; 
About her face a misty veil, that soon 
By the full glory of her smile, is riven. 





Glad moon! she sees along the crimson West, 
The banners of her royal lover stream ; 

And him she sees, just sinking to his rest, 
Where all the glories of the sunset gleam, 


But following on in all her queenly grace, 
Reflecting, generously, the light he gives, 

She hastes, still gazing on his ardent face, 
In whose great light and warmth alone she lives 


Glad moon! so fair! so beautiful! so bright! 
Beholding Aim how large she grows, how free! 

How full of power! She hath abolished night ; 
And shares her joy with lovely May and me. 





READING ALouD.—Reading aloud has its phy- 
sical advantages, while contributing tothe cultiva- 


tion of the voice. The lungs are thus expanded, 
and their heaithy action is promoted in a degree 
which does not occur in mere conversational 
utterance. The use of the voice in singing 
demonstrates the full capacity of the lungs, yet in 
no more practical sense than can be reached by 
elocutionary exercise. A distinguished physician 
says : 

“Reading aloud, when properly done, has a 
great agency in inducing vocal power, on the 
same principle that muscles are strengthened by 
exercise, those of voice-making organs being no 
exception to the general rule. Hence, in many 
cases, absolute silence diminishes the vocal power, 
just as the protracted disuse of the arm of the 
Hindoo devotee at length paralyzes it for ever. 
The general plan in appropriate cases is to read 
aloud in a conversational tone thrice a day for a 
minute or two, or three, at a time, increasing a 
minute every day, which is to be continued until 
the desired object is accomplished, Managed 
thus, there is safety and efficiency as a uniform 
result.” 
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WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


BY I. J, ROBERTS, 

** So you have really come back to me after this 
year of silence. I imagined, Celia, that your 
love had died the death natural to such love.” 

“ Oh, Hallie, how could you think such a thing ? 
Cease to love you—never! I have been teaching 
in a country school since I last saw you, and al- 
though my duties were many and arduous, I 
should have written time and again, only I could 
not frame the kind friendly letter you demanded, 
and you positively forbade the love-letters.”’ 

“ And so you really care for me yet, Celia; but 
not with the old, crazy school-girl love, which 
used to throw you into such hot and cold fits of 
passion ?” 

Ceila bowed in silence; her great, shadowy 
gray eyes, which always seemed to hold in their 
depths a subdued passion, fixed with a strange 
shyness and pride on the face of her ques- 
tioner. 

“It is just. as crazy as ever. I believe if you 
told me to stand on my head in that corner, I 
should do so.” 

“ Silly girl! Out of compassion I’ll spare your 
love that test.’’ 

Celia continued, warmly : 

“There has never been a day—scarcely an 
hour—that I have not thought of you; and yet 
you always seem so unreal, more like a heautiful 
dream extending back into my past and forward 
into my future. Oh, Hallie, I love you so! Don’t 
stop me—you won’t let me write it, and I must 
say it; and don’t tell me I am foolish, or that you 
are unworthy my worship—it is all useless !” 

Celia was breathing hard and fast. Dropping 
her cool hand on that of the excited girl, Hallie 
said, quietly : 

“ Now tell me all you have been about, during 
this year.” 

In obedience, Celia recounted her little history ; 
a year of the life of a young teacher in a district 
school—its trials, disappointments, and transient 
pleasures. “And oh, Hallie,” she said in con- 
clusion, “I had almost forgotten to tell you that 
I am engaged to be married.” 

“ Engaged to be married, you—-Celia! Why 
you seem a mere child. And how calmly you 
announce the momentous fact.” 

“Tam nineteen,” Celia* said, a little indig- 
nantly, continuing gently: “ Dear Hallie, I don’t 
presume to ask your confidence, but may I not 
know something of your life during the past 
year ?”’ 

“I suppose you want to know if I am likewise 
blessed in regard to matrimonial prospects? No, 
Celia, ne’er a one have I, although yoursenior by 
two years.” 

“Hallie, you will never marry—you are in 
yourself complete,” 





‘A prophecy !”’ Hallie exclaimed, laughingly. 
Holding fast the hand. Hallie had accorded 
her, Celia went on, with a tremulous eagerness in 
her voice : 

“ I have ceased to wonder how it is that I love 
one of my own sex to such a degree. I feel an 
insane happiness in your presence—my life is 
glorified by my love for you, and the knowledge. 
that you deserve it. At times you have been very 
cold and repellent to me, but now I feel as if you 
loved me a little—is it so?” 

“ Yes, Celia, I love you dearly,” Hallie said, 
gravely, turning away her calm hazel eyes from 
the passionate gray, feeling pityingly that she 
could never make a commensurate return for this 
wealth of love and admiration, although she gave 
the girl a wise, sisterly affection. 

“ I know you don’t like me to talk in this way 
—that it is indeed foolish and sentimental—but I 
am famishing for your love.” 

* But you have your betrothed now—does he 
not satisfy you ?” 

“ Oh Hallie, how cruel you are! I remember 
you saying that when I found a man to love—the 
legitimate object of tne passion in my heart—I 
should find you supernumerary. Know then, that 
when I compare the affection I bear Murray 
Wentworth to that which I cherish for you, I 
doubt if I love him,” 

“ Tell me something more about Mr. Went- 
worth,” was Hallie’s response. 

“IT am afraid you would not like him; but he 
is good and kind, and loves me truly ; and Hallie, 
although you would never choose him, he will be 
sure to fall in love with you.” 

Hallie laughed and said : 

“Did you ever have a friend, male or female, 
whom you did not think would at once surren- 
der to my charms? Rest assured he will not 
fall in love with me, unless he is some outlandish 
specimen of his kind, or some eccentric genius, 
If he is straight of limb and sound of mind, you 
have no occasion to fear,” and she smiled, as she 
thought of the queer assortment of human moths 
her little light had attracted about her. 

“ Dearest, if ever you should meet Murray, 
you must not condemn my choice—it is for the 
best,’’ Celia continued, pleadingly. 

“ Surely, you would not give him up if I should 
disapprove of him?” 

“ I don’t know—I can’t tell,” Celia said, doubt- 
ingly. 

“Oh, Celia, you do not love him then!” Hallie 
exclaimed, with almost horror. 

“Yes I do, only I am disappointed. I had 
thought to give the man I marry a love like to 
that I bear you.” 

After another hour had passed in a mutual ex- 
change of confidence, Celia went. 

Celia’s revelation concerning her engagement 
haunted Hallie, She felt that the girl had ac- 
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cepted Mr. Wentworth for the same reason that 
she had sought the position of school-teacher— 
to escape a home made miserable by a weak- 
minded step-mother and a set of unruly children. 
She desired of all things to be a true friend to 
her little admirer, and she felt that tow was the 
time to assert her power, if thereby she could in- 
sure Celia’s welfare. She longed for a personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Wentworth, whom from 
his betrothed’s description she much distrusted, 
so as to decide to her own satisfaction whether he 
was worthy or not of her friend; but she saw no 
means of obtaining her wish, as Celia lived out of 
town, 

Three years before, Celia Gardner and Hallie 
Stafford had first met at school. From the very 
beginning Celia had worshiped Hallie, and through 
the potency of her passion had succeeded in 
awakening in Hallie a reciprocal interest, which 
finally grew into a strong sisterly love, of which 
Celia was well worthy, for she was, in truth, a 
sweet, generous, and artless girl, All through 
her life Hallie had received a worshipful love 
from her own sex—rarely from the opposite. Her 
lovers had always been girls, and she thought it 
must be that she possessed some subtle masculine 
elements in her composition. In appearance she 
was undoubtedly fine-looking, but whatever beauty 
she possessed owed itself rather to the expression 
than to the material form of her features. There 
was a conscious power and uprightness in the re- 
fined face,and a dignity of address and deportment, 
that made familiarty a thing impossible, though it 
placed no bar to love. 

She was an orphan and lived with her aunt, a 
wealthy, captious, ill-tempered invalid, whose in- 
terest had gradually narrowed down to her varia- 
ble ailments and to the saving of money. Outside 
of these subjects her mind never strayed. A week 
after Celia’s call, there came an invitation from 
her, pressing Hallie to pay the the long-talked-of 
visit to Fernwood, 

“I don’t intend to let you go in less than a 
month, remember. If you love me, come,” wrote 
Celia. 

Hallie at once sent her acceptance, right glad 
to get away from the gloomy house in which she 
felt a complete nonentity. A day or two after, 
Hallie was welcomed to Fermwood, and it was 
with supreme content that she contemplated her 
surroundings, and the prospect of a month spent 
therein. On the evening of her arrival the girls 
seated themselves on the cool piazza in the star- 
light, and chatted softly, until a low, musical 
whistle broke on the air. 

“Tt is Murray,”’ Celia exclaimed, with evident 
trepidation, rising to meet her lover at the gate, 
and conducting him to Hallie, introduced them to 
each other with much impressiveness. 

He made a laughing remark on the tantalizing 
darkness which hid from his sight the face of 





Celia’s goddess, and with this opening the con- 
versation flowed freely and steadily, though Hal- 
lie contributed but little. Hallie liked his voice, 
his manner, his easy conversation; she admired 
his outline, softly defined against the dark blue 
sky, and felt that Celia had done him injustice. 
He helped Celia lay plans for her friend’s diver- 
sion, offered happy suggestions for the best em- 
ployment of the long holidays, revealing in all he 
said a master mind, a kindly heart, and a quiet, 
unobtrusive devotion to his little mistress. 

“Oh Murray, you are truly an inventive 
genius,” Celia exclaimed, with delight. 

* Perhaps I ought to confess that my sugges- 
tions are not entirely disinterested. You know [ 
have a three weeks’ holiday on my hands, and 
you must help me put it in,” he replied. 

“Oh, most willingly!” Celia said, joyously ; 
and thereupon made arrangements to spend to- 
morrow in the woods. 

After Mr. Wentworth had gone, Celia asked, 
eagerly: 

* Well, what do you think of him, Hallie?” 

“I like him very much, and if be is all that I 
judge him, and you do not love him truly, you are 
not worthy of him.” 

Celia looked much pleased; and said: 

“ I was almost afraid to ask the verdict, for 
you were so quiet and reserved that I imagined 
you were thinking all sorts of uncomplimentary 
things about him.” 

“ Not at all. 1 am naturally quiet in the pres- 
ence of strangers.” 

The next morning, Celia, Hallie, and Mr. 
Wentworth, set out in all the gay paraphernalia of 
picnic costumes and well-laden baskets for a 
neighboring woods. The weather was lovely, the 
party in high spirits, and the prospect of an alto- 
gether charming day unclouded. 

As was natural, Hallie and Murray underwent 
a mutual examination, which to the former resulted 
in an increased satisfaction in her friend’s choice, 
but to the latter in keen disappointment, for he 
had expected from Celia’s glowing accounts to 
find Hallie little less than “a daughter of the 
gods.”’ 

Celia was in a glow of ecstasy, and seemed 
fairly wild with the joy of having Hallie with 
her. It was her attention she called to this or 
that bit of scenery, her approval she demanded, 
her judgment to which she deferred. She brought 
flowers for her to botanize, introduced subjects for 
her to discourse on, and hung on her words with 
rapt attention, almost completely ignoring the 
presence of her affianced, who, before long, 
showed the effect of her treatment by his loss of 
humor and cordiality. 

Hallie became uncomfortable under Celia’s un- 
flagging devotion ; her efforts to draw Mr. Went- 
worth into the conversation had failed repeatedly 
she was acutely conscious of his coldness and 
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taciturnity, and she felt that somehow she had 
earned his disapprobation. 

Celia was utterly unconscious of the mischief 
she had effected, and when it was time to go 
home, said it had been the happiest day of her 
life. 

Hallie complained of a headache, and went to 
her room socn after the evening meal. She was 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the day—it had turned 
out so differently from what she expected. As 
she sat at the open window, thinking how she 
could prevent the reoccurrence of the day’s dis- 
comfort, she heard voices in the garden beneath, 
which passed unheeded until there rose clear and 
distinct these words: 

“ Well, for my part, I think your Miss Stafford 
priggish and pedantic. You hang on her words 
as if she were a female Plato or Aristotle, and 
she receives your homage as if she were a verita- 
ble yoddess. Believe me, you do not touch her 
heart—she tolerates your devotion through mere 
vanity.” 

“ Murray !’’ . The unspeakable anger and in- 
dignation expressed in that word are indescrib- 
able. 

“I speak for your own good, Celia; I hate to 
see you deluded. She knows she has unbounded 
authority over you, and it is impossible to say to 
what use she may put her power. Upon my 
soul, I wish your friendship for her was at an 
end; she has already sown dissension between 
us.” 

It is not Hallie, but 
Oh 


“ That’s man’s justice! 
your jealousy, that has sown the dissension. 
Murray, how could you so malign my dearest 
friend ?” . 

Hallie drew back from the window aghast, a 
look of intense pain and mortification on her pale 


face. Her first impulse was to pack her trunk 
but she stopped to think. 

“No, I will not go,” she said, at length, with 
decision. “ I will prove to him that Celia has be- 
stowed her friendship worthily—I will make Aim 
acknowledge my worth, as well as his deluded 
little sweetheart. If I went now, my name would 
be an everlasting reproach to her, and when she 
married we would be utterly parted. Ah, that 
hurts me. I did not know I loved her so. Or, 
if I went now, it might be the means of separat- 
ing them; for Celia is just impulsive and gener- 
ous enough to espouse my cause, and thus through 
me lose one of the very best of men, for such I 
truly believe him, in spite of his poor opinion of 
me. For the sake of her good, let alone my pride, 
I must remain. And now, Mr. W., you shall see 
one of the uses to which I can put my power.” 

The next day Hallie had a talk with Celia, in 
which she told her that her attentions were too 
exclusive, and made her uncomfortable. “ You 
will make everybody in the house jealous of me,” 
Hallie said, with a smile. 





Throwing her arms around her, Celia cried, 
passionately : 

“ Oh, my queen, who is worthy of love beside 
you? In you there is no fault or shadow of 
fault.” 

The programme for Hallie’s entertainment, 
sketched out on the fir.t evening of her visit, was 
rigorously carried out, but Mr. Wentworth 
absented himself whenever possible. He was 
ever polite, ever attentive to Hallie’s comfort, but 
the cordiality with which he had greeted her had 
given place to a reserve which just escaped posi- 
tive coldness. Hallie pursued the course she had 
marked out for herself, quietly and unflinchingly. 
She had confidence in her own integrity, and in 
his capability to recognize it, and she did not 
despair, although Celia was nearly heart-broken 
over the uncongeniality existing between her friend 
and lover. Hallie had never twied so hard to 
please anybody as she did Mr. Wentworth, and 
gradually he felt the power she exerted so subtly 
—he regarded her with more interest, listened to 
her conversation with undeniable pleasure, and 
found himself studying her whenever the occasion 
presented itself. When Hallie found he was 
awakening to her true character, she no longer in- 
truded herself on his moods. Frequently she 
would leave Celia and him alone for hours on 
some excuse, and when sought, would be found 
with a book, or listening to Mrs. Gardner’s trou- 
bles, or else amusing herself with the children, 
with whom, by reason of her wonderful stories 
and descriptive ballads, she had become a great 
favorite. When Mr. Wentworth began to seek 
her presence she did not repulse him, but wel- 
comed his friendship with unfeigned gladness and 
reciprocrity, and soon they were the best of friends. 
The new-found congeniality between Hallie and 
Murray made itself apparent in a hundred ways. 
He unconsciously borrowed much of Celia’s man- 
ner toward Hallie, looking to her for appreciation 
of the passing views in their delightful excursions 
by land and water, appealing to her judgment 
and addressing his thoughts to her, rather than to 
his betrothed, and many a long evening was spent 
in talking on subjects beyond Celia’s participation 
though within reach of her enjoyment. Those 
were the happiest days of Hallie’s life, and she 
sighed when she thought of going home. The 
only drawback to her perfect happiness was Celia’s 
manner, which daily grew more variable and in- 
comprehensible. Sometimes she would fairly 
throw herself at Hallie’s feet in excess of love, 
then again she would regard her with apparent 
distrust and freezing coldness, which last mood 
was generally followed by a burst cf penitence 
and a passionate prayer for forgiveness of some 
unspoken fault. 

One evening, as they sat on the porch in the 
moonlight, a silence of unusual length fell on rill. 
Hallie was looking on the radiant clouds with a 
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dreamy smile on her lips, when suddenly the si- 
lence made itself apparent to her. She looked 
toward Murray—he too, was gazing at the moon, 
an expression of exceeding sweetness and dignity 
resting on his countenance. A sudden inexplica- 
ble pang shot through her heart ; her eyes refused 
to leave his face, rendered almost radiant by the 
moonlight. Then a deep sigh rent her breast, 
and she looked up with an unspoken prayer for 
help. In that moment she knew that some dire 
misfortune had befallen her, but what, she scarcely 
realized as yet. 

“* What is it, dearest ?” Celia asked, affection- 
ately pressing Hallie’s hand. 

Hallie gravely studied the deep gray eyes up- 
lifted to hers, sighed again, rose, and saying it was 
late, bade them good-night. She went to her 
room and endeavored to comprehend this unfor- 
seen calamity, @vhich like a pall had fallen on her 
happiness. Her brain was in a fever, and at last 
stretching up her arms in a gesture of inexpressi- 
ble longing and weariness, she said passionately : 

“Tam tired of playing oak to Celia’s vine, I 
long for something nobler, more masterful, more 
real than this sickly feminine passion. I am 


tired of woman’s kisses! I know I shall be sorry 
and ashamed to-morrow for saying this, but to- 
night I feel reckless. What is this which thrills 
me through and through one minute and makes 
me feel like grinding my teeth the next? Am I 


wicked ? Have I become demoralized ? What is 
it that causes me this intolerable pain ?” She rose, 
stood at the window, and looked up at the starry 
sky, for the moon had set. Almost as clearly as 
spoken, without her volition, her thoughts repeated 
the beautiful lines ascribed to Plato: “ Lookest 
thou at the stars? Were I heaven, with all the 
stars of heaven, would I look down on (¢hee /” 
And like a bird, her thoughts dropped from the 
clouds and alighted on Murray Wentworth. Fall- 
ing on her knees she burst into tears, The cause 
of her trouble was explained ; it was no surprise 
— it seemed as if she had always known it, and 
her heart closed over its acknowledged love and 
refused to give it up. “ Celia does not love him,” 
she thought. “ She never could,love him as I do— 
to give him up would not cost her half the pain the 
very thought inflicts on me. I know he does not 
love me now, but it is impossible to believe that 
my love would not win its ‘precious meed.’ Hal- 
lie Stafford, stop! Are you crazy that you give 
rein to such thoughts? You see clearly the enly 
path, and you will take it though it should lead 
to the Valley of the Shadow of Death! Steal 
Celia’s affianced, take vows plighted to another, 
rob her at one fell blow of both lover and friend, 
act the part of viper and sting the warm heart 
that has nourished you so fondly? Oh Hallie 
Stafford! Celia, thou hast raised to me an altar 
of trust—I will never prove unworthy of it.” 
Hallie never told how she passed that night; 





the next morning her face was ashen pale and 
wore a strange expression of patient endurance. 
She told Celia that she was obliged abruptly to 
terminate her visit—that she must leave Fernwood 
the next day. 

Celia received the news with consternation, and 
presently asked: 

“Is it because of anything I have done ?” 

“« No, litde girl, no,” and Hallie succeeded in 
putting her off with a spurious reason. 

All that day, Celia’s mood alternated between 
a wild gayety and a tearful sadness, and she lav- 
ished a thousand caresses on Hallie. 

In the evening Hallie found herself alone on 
the porch with Murray. He said: 

“ It is not possible, Miss Hallie, that you are 
going to leave us to-morrow? I had forgotten 
that you and Celia must part. I have been trying 
to realize what we shall do without you, but my 
imagination fails—it is too dreadful.” 

Hallie blushed with pleasure and then asked, 
gravely : 

“Mr. Wentworth. do you think I am worthy of 
being Celia’s friend ?” 

“ Miss Hallie!” he exclaimed, in surprise. 

“ You do not think then, I would put to uses 
vile the power I possess over her.” 

Something in her tone checked his impulsive 
denial. He seemed dimly to recognize his own 
words, but-it could not be that he had ever ap- 


. plied them to Miss Hallie! 


She saw that he was mystified, and said, with a 
smile : 

“T had the advantage of overhearing your 
analysis of my character, on your first acquaint- 
ance with it. Now don’t apologize—it is all for- 
given.” 

But he was overwhelmed with shame, remorse, 
and disgust, and could not say enough to express 
his sorrow and mortification. 

Extending her hand, she said, cordially : 

“ Say no more; hereafter I shall remember it 
only in contrast with what you have said to- 
night.” 

Thanking her warmly, and still retaining her 
hand, he said : 

“ Indeed, I wish you would not go—could any 
amount of coaxing change your mind ?” 

She shook her head and said : 

“I must leave you now—I have some packing 
to finish. And now, good-by.” 

“Oh no, it is not good-by yet. You will let 
me drive you to the train, to-morrow ?” 

“Thank you, no. Celia is to take me in her 
pony-phaeton. Won’t you say good-by? I really 
must go.”’ 

Pressing her hand warmly, he said: 

“ I will only say good-night. I shall be at the 
depot to bid you good-by.” 

Hallie turned away, her eyes suffused with 
tears, her heart shaken with a paroxysm of grief. 
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The next day she bade good-bye to Fernwood, 
and seated beside Celia in the carriage, turned 
her face depot-ward, Suddenly Celia slackened 
the reins, and said, passionately : 

“TI can’t stand it—I must confess! Oh, dar- 
ling, can you ever forgive me? I have been jea/- 
ous of you, at times almost Aating you. I knew 
you were not trying to win Murray from me, but 
your charming manner, your beautiful conversa- 
tion and speaking face, nearly set me crazy, for I 
thought he could not help loving you.” 

“Oh Celia!’ Hallie exclaimed, feeling an in- 
clination to ery. 

“ No one but God knows how I have striven to 
master my base-born feelings,” Celia continued 
with passionate vehemence, “ Oh Hallie, can you 
ever forgive me ?” 

“ Yes, dear, most fully. And so you love him 
well enough to be jealous of him ?” 

Hiding her face on Hallie’s shoulder, Celia 
half-sobbed : 

“Tt would kill me to lose him.” 

At that moment the horse gave a sudden start, 
the reins slipped from Celia’s relaxed grasp, be- 
came entangled in the beating hoofs, frightened 
the animal, and sent him flying at a reckless speed 
along the road the carriage following awhile in the 
mad race, then overturning and throwing the girls 
out on the roadside. Celia was unhurt, and rose 
with a frightened little laugh, but Hallie lay 
white and motionless. Celia thought she was 


dead, and her frantic cries summoned two or 


three men to the spot. After the usual _restora- 
tives had failed, some one offered a carriage, and 
Hallie was borne, apparently dead, back to Fern- 
wood, The physician, on being summoned, 
looked very grave, said there was a great proba- 
bility of internal injuries, and after he had suc- 
ceeded in restoring Hallie to consciousness, pro- 
nounced his fears confirmed. 

All night long Hallie suffered inexpressible 
agony. ‘Hold my hand, Celia, dear—hold it 
tightly, tighter yet,” she would murmur, when the 
paroxysm seized her, Celia obeyed, though she 
looked as if. she endured the torture of the rack. 
As morning dawned, Hallie became very tranquil, 
but the doctor’s face was unpropitious, and read- 
ing there his foreboding she demanded the 
truth. He told her at the most she had but few 
few hours to live, but that her suffering was at an 
end, Fora while she lay very still, a great won- 
der in her eyes, but when Celia bent to kiss her, 
with awesome tenderness, she burst into tears, in 
which Celia’s freely mingled. 

Hallie was the first to regain composure, 
said: : 

“T have been very happy the most of my days, 
especially during this visit, but life was begining to 
grow too hard to bear. Perhaps God saw that the 
burden would be too heavy for my small strength, 
and called me hence to save my sinking under it. 


She 





Oh Celia, I was getting so desperately unhappy 
that anything would be better than living.” 

Celia greatly desired to ask Hallie to unravel 
the meaning of her words, but the invalid looked 
se wan and weary that she refrained. 

In the afternoon, Celia begged to bring Murray 
to Hallie. “ He does nothing but walk the floor, 
and only opens his lips to ask about you,” she 
said, 

* With a delicate blush, Hallie answered ; 

“ Yes, he may come; tell him I want to see 
him.” 

She had been.laid on a couch by the open 
window, in order to catch what little air was stir- 
ring, and she looked strangely lovely amongst the 
snowy pillows. Her face lit up to absolute beauty 
when Murray entered, and with a smile of sur- 
passing sweetness, she extended her hand, which 
he took with a tender reverence, his features work- 
ing with the effort to restrain his emotion, 

Hallie said, softly ; 

“ We did not expect this, but it has come with 
exceeding gentleness—a precious gift from my 
Father. Oh Mr. Wentworth, I am glad you know 
me to be worthy Celia’s love. Celia, dear, you 
never knew how hard I strove to keep the high 
place to which your love exalted me.” 

Celia flung herself on the floor, and for the 
first time gave full sway to her heart-breaking 
sorrow, praying passionately that she might die 
with her heart’s chosen, the David of her soul. 

The tears slid quietly down Hallie’s face, and 
Murray rose to lift Celia from the floor, bidding 
her, almost harshly, to be more mindful of the in- 
valid, 

Pressing her handkerchief to her eyes, Celia 
left the room. 

“Is there no one you would like us to send 
for ?”” Murray asked gently. 

“No one; after it is over you may inform my 
aunt—she will tell you what todo. I am sorry 
that I have become such a trouble.” 

“ Oh Hallie, you are killing me,” he exclaimed, 
falling on his knees at her side, *‘ When you de- 
part my heart goes with you.” 

She read in his face and voice the love and 
pain unspeakable, and they were instantly reflected 
in hers, only the love was stronger than the pain. 
Laying her hand timidly upon his, she said, in a 
voice in which the spirit triumphed over the 
flesh : 

“I thank God J die, now that I Anow. I can 
die true to my dearest principles, and Celia’s love 
—who can say that I could have /ived so? Ob 
Murray, it is for the best.” 

With a smothered groan he pressed a long kiss 
on the pale lips, which caused the life-blood to 
leap up once again to the marble cheeks, and the 
tears to spring to the hazel eyes, The bitterness 
of parting suddenly assailed her, and with a low 
sob, she said; 
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“It is hard that it should be necessary for me 
to die—but there is nothing else for me to do. 
Life might have been so beautiful.” 

That was her last and only murmur against her 
fate. Then, placing her hand with infinite ten- 
derness on the bowed head at her side, she fal- 
tered: 

“ His will be done,” and “ God bless you, Mur- 
ray.” 

Drawing down her fingers to his lips, he kissed 
them with passionate tenderness, and retained 
them in his close, warm grasp. When Celia re- 
entered, Hallie withdrew her hand from Murray's, 
and putting in its place the warm rosy hand of his 
betrothed, looked at him beseechingly. He hesi- 
tated, and then seeing that he caused her pain, 
bowed his head and said, solemnly : 

* So be it.” 

With infinite coritent she then gave to each a 
hand, and no word was spoken. The moon rose 
and fell on the pale, serene face, 

“but not from moon or star 


Had shone the light that dwelt so deep within 
Those lifted eyes.” 


Thus held by those she loved best on earth, she. 


fell asleep, and from that sleep passed tranquilly 
into eternity. 
ores. etm «se * * + 


It was not until a year after Hallie’s death that 
Mr. Wentworth claimed Celia at the altar. One 
day shortly after their marriage, Celia asked, with 
& strange reverence in her voice: 

“ Murray, did you not love Hallie ?” 

A cloud passed over his face; he looxed inex- 
pressibly pained, After a slight hesitation, he 
answered : 

“Celia, I love you. I love you as much as 
when I first asked you to be mine. Surely you 
do not doubt my affection ?” 

“ No, but you have not answered my question,” 
she said, with gentle persistence. 

“Well then, yes, I loved Hallie. My love 
sprang to sudden life as she lay dying, or at least 
it was then I first woke to its existenée ; but when 
she died I uprooted the flower from my heart and 
gave it burial in her grave.” 

“ But if she had lived, Murray?” 

“Celia, I am yours—let the dead past bury its 
dead,” 

es, (Teens: Soar ven 


BANISH all malignant and revengeful thoughts. 
A spirit of revenge is a spirit of the devil, than 
which nothing makes a man more like him, 
and nothing can be more opposite to the 
temper which Christianity designs to promote. 
If your revenge be hot satisfied it will give you 
torment now; if it be, it will give you greater 


hereafter. None is a greater self-tormentor than 
a malicious and a revengeful man, who turns 
the poison of his own temper in upon himself. 





FUNERAL BLOSSOMS. 
BY H. P. M. 
I am gathering flowers for my dead; 
The scattered and fugitive flowers, 
Lone relics of those dear hours 
When the roses of summer were red. 
They are drooping, but beautiful yet, 
Pale as the brow of the loss ; 
Torn by the storm, and tossed, 
And wet as my cheeks are wet. 
O sad, sweet ones, did you fear 
The chill of the winter's snow ? 
Now, alas! you must go 
To the snow-cold breast on the bier, 
Soon you must moulder away. . 
Like that which must moulder beneath ; 
Only a withered wreath 
Upon a handful of clay; 
But all is not buried there, 
And I fancy the one that I love 
In the heavenly streets above, 
With a flower-wreath binding her hair. 





REPRESENTAYVIVE WOMEN 


OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS. 
NO. 17. 
A SECOND POCAHONTAS. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


There is a strange witchery about the story of 
Pocahontas, hackneyed as it is in the school his- 
tories—a witchery that the lapse of over two hun- 
dred and fifty years has not dimmed, although it 
has cast historical doubts on the existence of the 
heroine. 

More than two and a half centuries later, the 
tragedy of the second Pocahontas was enacted— 
a story of far greater depth and sotrow than that 
of her prototype. 

The noble acts of the daughter of Powhatan— 
her saving of Captain Smith’s life; and the lives 
of the Jamestown Colony, by warning them of 
danger, and carrying them supplies of food—were 
performed by a chi/d. For Smith plainly de- 
scribes her as such, when he first saw her in 1607. 
“ A girl,” he says, “ of ten or twelve years of age, 
who, not only for feature, countenance, and ex- 
pression, much exceeded any of the rest of her 
people; but, for wit and spirit, was the only non- 
pareil of the country.” Her successor, however, 
suffered as a woman; and Captain Smith, for 
whom Pocahontas probably entertained a filial 
affection, was replaced by a young soldier, who 
doubtless inspired a deeper feeling. 

It was the period of the Seminole war, or 
rather of the second war with England, in which 
the Seminoles fought against the Americans ; and 
the head chief of these Indians at that time was 
one of such wisdom and foresight, that he wee 
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\ aown as the Prophet Francis, He was a mag- 
nificent specimen of free, untrained manhood; 
tall and graceful, with a most commanding pres- 
ence, and fine, regular features of the Indian type. 

Francis was as famed for bravery as for wisdom ; 
and it was the pride and boast of his followers 
that he had never lost a battle, and had never 
been taken captive. His war-cry, whenever heard, 
roused every warrior to action, and none hesitated 
to follow, however great the danger might be. 
His enemies feared him; his followers adored 
him; and when the British officers succeeded in 
securing him as an ally, they felt quite sure of 
victory. 

It has been said, with too much truth, that, 
“from the landing at Jamestown, down to the last 
war with the Indians, the white man has invari- 
ably been the aggressor ;” and these sentiments 
were instilled into the mind of the Seminole chief 
from his earliest years. Not only had he heard 
of the base arid dishonest acts of the white set- 
tlers in driving the Indians from their hunting- 
grounds; but he had also witnessed conduct 
worthy of the most savage barbarians; and it is 
not to be wondered at, that, when the British an- 
nounced their intention of driving the colonists 
from thé country, he should look upon’ them as 
friends and deliverers. 

The hatred of the Americans was a common 
bond of union; and it scarcely needed the prom- 
ises and rewards held out to him to enlist the 
magnificent Seminole in their cause. His'influ- 
ence not only carried his nation with him, but 
other tribes also; and however hard-fought the 
battle, victory always followed the Prophet Fran- 
cis. ‘He was made much of by the British, and 
included in all their councils of war. 

Meanwhile, the Southern Pocahontas, whose 
real name is not known, was growing up into 
beautiful womanhood among the flowers and 
everglades of her native soil; and of her, too, it 
might be said, that “ fur feature, countenance, and 
expression, she much exceeded any of the rest of 
her people.” 

The great chief had two danghters, both of 
whom inherited his beauty and grace; but the 
younger one was especially attractive. She was 
accomplished, too; could speak English with per- 
fect ease, and was well acquainted with many 
books. She was the fairest and most accomplished 
of Seminole maidens, as her father was the bravest 
and wisest of Seminole warriors. 

When the war was ended, Francis, the Prophet, 
was urged to make a visit te England on the 
return of the British officers-and soldiers; and 
after the usual deliberation of his race on any 
matter of importance, he consented to go. His 
family, carefully provided’ for, were left behind, 
while the enterprising chief was borne triumph- 
antly over the ocean in one of the British trans- 
ports. 





The first thing, after reaching London, was, of 
course, a military pageant; and one of the papers 
of the day had the following paragraph : 

“The double sound of a trumpet announced 
the approach in the procession of the patriot chief 
Francis, who fought so gloriously in our cause in 
America. He was dressed in a uniform of red 
trimming, decorated with gold. In his sash he 
wore a tomahawk, with gold mountings.” 

Crowds flocked to gaze upon the Seminole 
hero, whose name and fame had preceded him 
long before ; and his princely aspect and elegant 
manners were the wonder and admiration of all 
who saw him. Thanks and praise were showered 
upon him for his noble devotion to the British 
cause; and after sufficient adulation to turn any 
ordinaty head, the chief returned, loaded with 
presents, to his native land. 

‘Here he seems to have taken up his life again 
just where he had left it—except that his hostility 
to Americans was stronger than ever after his 
experience of British hospitality, and the flattering 
terms of equality on which they had met him. 

He had vowed eternal vengeance against the 
enemies of his race, and the stbject of his own 
and his ancestors’ wrongs at the hands of the 
encroaching white men was agitated at every 
council fire, The thunder tones and burning 
words of the prophet sank into the hearts of his 
followers, until the united wish of the nation was 
to exterminate the hated intruders from the soil. 
No quarter, no kindness, was to be shown; and 
bloodthirsty as hungry wolves, they resolved to 
wreak their vengeance on all who fell into their 
power. 

Attacks were constantly made by the savages 
on isolated and unprotected places, and it was 
necessary to establish military stations and forts 
through the south for the defence of the inhabit- 
ants. One of these was Fort Gadsden, and a 
soldier belonging to the fort was, one day, made 
prisoner by the chief and some of his followers, 
who were out on a scouting expedition. 

The soldier had lost himself in the forest, while 
on a fishing excursion, and had thus fallen into 
the hands of the Indians. No mercy was to be 
expected; for he knew, and his enemies knew, 
that had an Indian been captured by the troops, 
he would have been shot down like a wild beast 
on the spot. 

The prisoner was, however, allowed the respite 
of being taken into the camp; and as he was a 
warriof, a council of war was immediately called 
to consider what was to be done with him. 
There was but one voice in the matter: many 
Indians had been cruelly murdered by the whites, 
who looked upon them only as dangerous vermin, 
and blood must flow for blood. Repeated out- 
rages and treachery on the part of the settlers had 
roused all the barbarity of the savage nature; and 
they now gloated over an opportunity of revenge. 
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The doom of the soldier was irrevocably sealed : 
death at the stake. 

The prophet chief having calmly conducted all 
the proper ceremonials, and avoided undue haste 
in allowing his prisoner time to prepare for his 
sudden and terrible transition to another world, 
gave the order for him to be taken out and bound 
to a tree, around which were piled dry fagots, in 
readiness to be kindled, by the blazing torches, 

An immense assembly of exulting savages were 
gathered to witness the scene of execution, vomen 
as well as men; and among them stood the chief’s 
youngest daughter, She had manifested no 
emotion at what was taking place; for young as 
she was, she had become accustomed to such 
spectacles. The maiden had even attired herself 
as a young warrior, contradictory as this seems. to 
the rest of her character, and fought in more than 
one battle, from which she bore off the scalps of 
her enemies. 

This strange, and beautiful, and accomplished 
girl, the belle of the Seminole nation, shrank not 
from scenes like the present; and waited now, 
apparently as indifferent as any, for her father to 
give the fatal word. 

Everything was ready. The savages had 
closed around their victim, and even the torches 
were lighted at the council-fire, ready to be hurled 
upon the pile at the word of command, A young, 
fine-looking Indian, of the same age as the pris- 
oner, stands in advance to throw the first brand ; 
and he is getting impatient at the delay, But the 


chief has not spoken, and no one dares to move. 
They take their eyes from the victim, and turn 


them toward the Prophet. There, on the ground 
before him, kneels the beautiful girl, who is as 
dear to him as the apple of his eye, pleading ear- 
nestly for the life of the doomed soldier. 

The chief sternly compressed his lips, as he re- 
membered the wrongs of his people; and the 
frown so terrible to his enemies came between his 
brows, He felt almost like spurning the suppli- 
ant before him, as he ordered her to rise, declar- 
that the prisoner should suffer the death all the 
settlers so richly deserved. 

“ Nay, father,” argued the girl, “ spare just this 
one as an act of mercy, and for mysake. I know 
that his nation have robbed and wronged us; but 
he is young, and it may be that he has never 
done any harm. O let him live, my father!’’ 

“ Foolish and persistent girl! have not the 
council condemned him to death? How then 
can his life be spared? He must die, and the 
signal shall no longer be delayed.” 

“ Then, if I cannot save him, I will die with 
him! ” exclaimed the maiden, with all her father’s 
lofty spirit; and springing to her feet, she ran to 
the astonished prisoner, and threw her arms 
around his neck, before the word of command 
could be given, 

A scene of wild confusion followed. Torches 





were brandished; but no one dared to fire the 
pile ; some tried, without success, to loosen the 
girl’s arms from the victim; the Prophet Francis 
stood irresolute. 

Presently the chief spoke, and ordered the 
prisoner to be unbound. His daughter’s heroism 
had prevailed, and he loved and admired her 
more than ever; although she had crossed his 
will, and left a rankling doubt in his mind. Why 
did she risk so much in behalf of this particular 
white man ? 

The soldier was untied from the stake, and in- 
formed that his life had been spared at the inter- 
cession of the chief’s daughter ; but he was still 
detained in captivity. 

The maiden listened with downcast eyes and 
becoming meekness to her father’s remonstrances ; 
but neither entreaties nor commands @ould induce 
her to reveal the secret of her strange interest in 
the white prisoner, 

“ Remember,’ said the chiefisternly, “ that you 
are the daughter of Francis the Prophet.” 

She bowed her head in acquiescence, and went 
her way. The subject was ended then and there. 

Tho young soldier was very kindly ireated, and 
allowed the largest possible liberty, for the sake 
of the chief’s daughter, who had free access to 
him, and from whom he received many other 
proofs of the noble generosity which had saved 
his life at the risk of herown. The captive could 
easily have escaped, had he chosen to do so; but 
as‘some slight return of gratitude to the girl who 
had rescued him from a dreadful death, he resolved 
to remain a prisoner until released by outside 
help. 

He was finally seized by some of the Spaniards, 
while he was hunting in the woods; but finding 
that he belonged to the American army, they con- 
veyed him there; and he resumed his duties again 
as if nothing had happened. 

After these events, the American force became 
stronger, and they could afford to be aggressive. 
Amid the destruction of other Indian forts and 
towers along the frontiers, to insure their greater 
safety, it was resolved to demolish the garrison 
of St. Marks, the stronghold of the Prophet Fran- 
cis and his followers. 

They were too formidable, however, to attack 
openly and in daylight; so, under cover of the 
darkness, and in the most stealthy manner, they 
crept upon the slumbering warriors. The fortress 
was easily stormed, and taken possession of ; and 
the chief, with his family, and all his men, were 
made prisoners. They were ignominiously bound, 
and led away to their death. 

A single effort was made for their rescue. The 
chief’s eldest daughter had escaped from the as- 
sailants, and being as fleet of foot as a deer, she 
distanced all her pursuers, and ran on into the 


| darkness and solitude of the forest, where she was 


safe for the time from the enemies of her race. 
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But the dreadful thought that those whom she 
loved would certainly be put to death by their 
captors, drew her from her hiding-place, and she 
resolved to seek their destination and make an 
effort for their rescue. 

Francis and his wife and younger daughter had 
been taken on board an American schooner, but 
the eldest daughter was told that they were on a 
British vessel. She took a light canoe, and sped 
with the swiftness of love over the waters, until 
she was within speaking distance of the vessel. 

A bitter disappointment awaited her in the un- 
welcome sight of the Stars and Stripes at the 
mast-head, and in the information given by the 
hoarse, gruff voice that accosted her. In utter 
despair, she turned her frail bark homeward, feel- 
ing that the floating prison behind her was bear- 
ing to death those who were dearest to her on 
earth. Beseeching the aid of the Great Spirit, 
she made her way to the wilderness, where she 
hoped to find help from some of her own race. 

But no time was allowed for rescue; for with- 
out even the show of a trial, the Prophet Francis 
and a chief taken with him, were hung like the 
vilest of criminals, 

‘*It may be that he deserved death,” says the 
historian, “ but not the death of.a felon or a 
traitor. He had, in defense of his own soil and 


race, spread death through many ranks, and many 
were made widows and orphans by his hand ; but 
it was in what is denominated honorable war, and 
the justice of his cause, in comparison with that 


of his enemies, the white men, will appear when 
all nations shall be assembled at the last tribunal. 

It is a wonder that the red man, who has wit- 
nessed such aggressions, and received such inhau- 
man treatment from the white man, should look 
with suspicion and distrust upon his religion? It 
is said of Ninigret, the proud and.noble chief of 
the Narragansetts, that he opposed the introduc- 
tion of the white man’s religion among his tribe, 
and that he was deaf to all the entreaties of the 
missionaries, who plead that their religion would 
infuse a greater benevolence, kindness of heart, 
and humanity, as well as raise his. people in the 
scale of civilization and refinement. 

“ Nay,” said he, “ when the Gospel makes 
good white men, then come to Ninigret and his 
red brethren, and we will receive you,” 

When the great Seminole chief met his igno- 
minious death, there stood among the band of 
American soldiers who surrounded the place of 
execution, the man who not long since had been 
rescued by the same chief's danghter from a 
death that at least had the merit of not being 
an ignominious one. At the foot of the scaffold, 
his deliverer was weeping heart-broken over the 
sorrow and disgrace of her father’s death; but 
1.0t a word of comfort or remonstrance was uttered 
by the ungrateful youth. 

This man, whose daughter had saved his worth- 





less life just as the thread was about to be snapped, 
was to him only an obnoxious Indian, worthy to 
die the death of a dog; and the world would be 
rid of one more pest when they had made an ead 
of him, 

So he spoke no word to stay the hand of those 
who tightened the rope around the neck of the 
princely chief, and he saw unmoved the fainting 
form of the brave girl borne from the dreadful 
scene, 

But a sense of her beauty, and probably an 
over-confident remembrance of all that she had 
done for him, came over him as he recalled the 
scene, and going in quest of the injured girl, he 
had the effrontery to offer his hand, for heart he 
had none, as an atonement for the wrong he had 
done. 

« Remember,” said the chief sternly, “ that you 
are the daughter of Francis the Prophet.” These 
words were ringing in her ears, though they were 
uttered before a knowledge of his baseness had 
come to her; and with a whispered “ Father! I 
will remember,” the Indian maiden turned upon 
her craven-hearted wooer eyes of such lighining- 
like scorn, that he trembled and shrank from her. 

“ Do you dare,” she exclaimed, “to ask the 
daughter of the murdered chief to become your 
wife? You, who could look on, silent and un- 
moved, at his shameful death, when his child had 
saved your worthless life at the risk of her own? 
Do you suppose, too, that I would ally myself to 
a nation who, besides their former injuries to our 
race, have just murdered my noble father in cold 
blood? Never! 1 should despise myself, and 
my people would justly abhor me; rather than 
accept such ignominy, I would place myself on 
the scaffold, and share my father’s death,” 

Every word told, and the cowardly soldier felt 
as though he had been pierced with a hundred 
weapons, Even had she loved him in the past, 
the lofty spirit of the Seminole chief rose in her 
now to crush such unworthy weakness; and turn- 
ing her back upon the presumptuous wooer, the 
Indian maiden took her mother’s arm, and turned 
with her into the solitude of the wilderness. 

From that day, the desolate family were never 
heard of more. Wild legends gradually sprang 
up of the Indian girl in her light canoe closely 
pursuing a phantom ship, until, with a wail of 
despair, she sped her frail bark over the rocks, 
and vanished from mortal sight ; but the younger 
sister’s fate has never appeared in story or tradi- 
tion, In all probability, she soon died ot grief 
and exposure—her inherited hatred of the white 
man deepened and intensified by her own sad 
experience. 

Poor Pocahontas! (for she seems to have a 
right to the name) her tragical history was soon 
ended ; and if she does not appear altogether so 
womanly and lovely as the heroine of Jamestown, 
much must be forgiven to her strange training, 
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and the wrongs and injuries which developed her 
character, 

She was, at least, true to herself and her race ; 
and buried in her own bosom the love for which 
she had dared so much—first, in obedience to her 
father’s prejudice, and deeper, yet beyond all hope 
of resurrection, when she saw its object fallen 
from his pedestal, and groveling in the dust be- 
fore her. 


NO. 178. 
ANNE OF BOHEMIA, 


BY H. G, ROWE. 


When Richard II., son of the valiant “ Black 
Prince,’ and grandson of the renowned Edward 


III., ascended the English throne, the choice of , 


a consort for him became an important question, 
and the wise heads of the kingdom deliberated 
long and anxiously upon the subject—not only 
in open council, but also in secret conclave, where 
intriguing politicians planned and labored to 
further their own private schemes under the guise 
of a laudable zeal for the public welfare. 

In truth, there was need of more than ordinary 
caution and discernment in this case, for the 
young king’s character was a curious mixture of 
frivolity and pride, accessible to flattery while 
scorning argument and reason; and filled 
with an overweening estimate of his own import- 
ance and dignity, which he had not the mental 
ability and strength to make good in the eyes of 
others. Just the man, in short, that a clever 
woman could, as the saying is, wind about her 
fingers at will, and it behooved those who had 
the good of the kingand kingdom at heart, to 
make a wise and discreet choice in the matter. 

One after another of the marriageable princesses 
of Europe was proposed; but in each case there 
appears to have been some important drawback 
to a matrimonial contract. Not that Richard 
himself seems to have been very difficult to please, 
but because his uncles, the joint protectors of the 
realm during his minority, found it impossible to 
agree upon the same person. The truth was that 
each dreaded a rival to himself in the young 
king’s good graces, and looked with jealous 
eyes upon every candidate proposed by the other 
for so important @ position. 

At length, remembering the peace and prosper- 
ity that Philippa, of sweet and gracious memory, 
had brought to England during her long and 
beneficent reign, the councillors singled out as 
best worthy the honor of an alliance, her nearest 
female relative, the Princess Anne of Bohemia, 
eldest daughter of the Emperor Charles IV., to 
whom they immediately sent an embassy demand- 
ing her hand for their young king. 

Although favorable to an alliance, the friends 





of the lady objected to the immediate consumma- 
tion of the marriage on account of her extreme 
youth ; they also seem to have been rather puzzled 
and doubtful as to the state of civilization in this 
far-away island, for they despatched the Duke of 
Saxony ona voyage of discovery, to ascertain 
what sort of a country it was, and whether it was 
far enough advanced in the manners and usages 
of civilized life to render it a fit and comfortablc 
residence for their young princess. 

As the duke on his return brought with him 
magnificent gifts and jewels and rich apparel for 
the ladies who had charge of the princess’ edu- 
cation, it is to be supposed that no further doubts 
were entertained of the ability of the English 
monarch to make suitable provision for a German 
princess. 

About this time the insurrection of Wat Tyler 
broke out in England, and by the time that that 
calamitous uprising was fairly suppressed, the 
young princess had reached the age of fifteen, and 
was now supposed capable of taking upon herself 
the vows of matrimony, a fact which she signified 
by writing to the English council that she “ was 
willing to become the wife of their king with full 
and free will ’’—an assertion that few of the ruyal 
brides of that day could conscientiously have 
made, 

On her arrival in England, the Lady Anne was 
received with the greatest demonstrations of joy 
by all classes, and her entry into London was 
unsurpassed in magnificence by anything that had 
ever before been seen even in that city of 
pageants. 

Among other quaint designs, we read that at 
the upper end of Chepe was erected a huge castle 
with towers, from the sides of which ran continual 
fountains of wine, while from the tops of the 
towers beautiful maidens blew bits of gold leaf in 
the faces of the royal pair as they rode by, and 
threw counterfeit golden florins under their horses’ 
feet. 
The young couple were married in the chapel 
royal of the palace of Westminster, and at the 
end of the week the king carried his bride to 
Windsor, where they kept open house, delighting 
themselves and others by exercising the most 
unbounded hospitality to all—peer and peasant 
alike shared in this grand marriage feast. 

Immediately after her coronation—which eere- 
mony followed close wpon her marriage—the 
young queen gave token of the gentleness and 
humanity of her disposition, by pleading that a 
general pardon of all political offenders should be 
proclaimed in celebration of that event—a prayer 
that her enamoured husband readily granted. 

To realize the great importance of this act of 
mercy, we must remember that, since the sup- 
pression of the Wat Tyler rebellion, the common 
people of England had lived, as it were, beneath 
the axe, thousands of the ignorant peasantry hav- 
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ing suffered upon the scaffold for their part in 
that ill-advised, yet terribly provoked insurrec- 
tion. 

No wonder, then, in view of their pitiful con- 
dition, that the grateful populace should have 
bestowed upon the gentle lady who had interceded 
for them, the title of “Good Queen Anne”’—a 
title that, during all her after life in England, the 
English people never found cause to reverse. 

Of her taste in dress—a matter of quite as much 
importance in those days as in our own—the 
Good Queen” seems to have made a lamenta- 
ble failure. The English ladies had hitherto 
contented themselves with the simple, modest 
coverchief as a head covering, but Anne intrq- 
duced the hideous horned cap—~a favorite with 
the ladies of Bohemia and Hungary—that with 
its immense proportions fairly put to shame the 
unpretending head-gear that dames of the highest 
degree had hitherto worn, in blessed unconscious- 
ness of its antiquated simplicity. 

These caps were at least two feet high, and as 
many wide. The frame was built of wire and 
pasteboard, like a wide spreading mitre, and over 
these horns was thrown a covering of glittering 
tissue or gauze. 

To such an extreme was the fashion carried, 
that even the Church at length interposed, and 
vehemently denounced these absurd head-dresses 
as the ‘‘ moving tires” mentioned by Ezekiel—a 
likely supposition, as they had in the beginning 
been brought from Syria by certain German 
crusaders, and adopted by their fair country 
women, probably for their novelty, as they cer- 
tainly had neither beauty nor convenience to 
recommend them. 

But, defiant of taste and reason, fashion had 
her way as usual, and soon every dame and 
damsel wore her towering head-gear compla- 
cently in the face both of outraged priest and 
grinning rustic, with a constancy and determina- 
tion worthy of a better cause. 

Nor was this fashionable fanaticism confined 
to the softer sex alone. With the advent of the 
Bohemian Princess and her train, appeared those 
ridiculously long-pointed shoes for gentlemen, 
called Cracows, from a town in Poland, which 
country was at that time under the dominioa of 
Anne’s father. 

The toes of, these shoes were so long that they 
were ofien attached to the wearer’s knees by a 
gold or silver chain, while some of them were 
ingeniously twisted, like a ram’s horn, to keep 
them from interfering with outside objects in 
walking. 

As some atonement for the importation of these 
hideous fashions, the new queen is said to have 
introduced pins, such as are now in use—a great 
improvement upon the little ivory skewers with 
which ladies of fashion had hitherto been obliged 
to content themselves. 





She also brought with her the first side-saddle 
ever seen in England, A clumsy affair, to be 
sure, being simply a bench with a hanging step 
upon which both feet were placed, tous necessitat- 
ing the fair horsewoman to have a page or squire 
at her bridle rein, to lead the animal, 

But it is to Anne of. Bohemia, as the first 
Protestant queen of England, that we look back 
to-day with feelings of the deepest interest and 
sympathy. 

Huss, the Bohemian reformer, tells us that— 

“Our noble Queen of England, sister of the 
Czesar, has the Gospel written in three languages, 
Bohemian, German and Latin.” 

And it is a well-known historical fact that, 
when the life of Wickliffe was in danger of the 
council of Lambeth, Anne used her influence 
with the king to save the great reformer from the 
stake, 

The civil war, headed by the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and young Henry of Bolingbroke, had for 
its ostensible purpose, the extirpation of Lollard- 
ism in the royal household—a convenient mask 
to hide the deep political schemes of its crafty and 
aspiring leaders—who, in their hour of triumph, 
instituted a parlaiment that was well termed the 
“ Merciless,” whose principal object was the 
destruction of the king’s most faithful and trusted 
servants, under the convenient charge of heresy. 

In vain the daughter of the Casars humbled 
herself to the very dust in hopes to save the lives 
of her faithful friends and servants. The power- 
ful synod that was at that time keeping its sover- 
eigns in a state of restraint little better than actual 
imprisonment, sternly refused her frantic prayers 
and entreaties. 

For three hours, its is said, the gentle lady was 
on her knees before the Earl of Arundel, plead- 
ing with tears for the life of her favorite squire, 
John Calverly, a brave knight and faithful ser- 
vant, whose life-long devotion to his ill-fated 
master had early marked him as a victim of the 
cruel cabal. 

The only answer vouchsafed her by the 
haughty lord, was— 

“ Pray for yourself and your husband, that is 
all that you can do, and let this request alone.” 

For two years the royal pair were held in a 
species of restraint, mo&t of their time being spent 
at the palaces of Eltham and Shene, the latter a 
favorite summer residence of the queen, so named, 
it is said, by Edward the Confessor, on account 
of the lovely landscape about it. It was here that 
the poet Chaucer paid his court to the young 
queen ; and as some of her ladies took offence at 
the bard’s satires upon woman, his royal mistress 
gave him as a penance the task of writtng a poem 


' in commendation of the many wives and maidens 


who had, throughout the world’s history, showed 
themselves faithful even to faithless men. 
From this hint of his fair patroness, the now 
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aged poet wrote his “ Legend of Good Women,” 
a mere unfinished fragment, but evidently de- 
signed for the beginning of an extended and 
elaborately wrought treatise upon the notable 
women of the earlier ages. 

Upon attaining his twenty-second year, Richard 
boldly declared himself ready to assume the reins 
of government that had so long been withheld 
from him by an ambitious protectorate, and he 
was accordingly re-crowned in St. Stephen’s 
chapel; and the nobility, tired of the stern rule of 
Gloucester and his compeers, willingly renewed 
their oaths of allegiance, although some at least 
of them must have foreboded a terrible hour of 
reckoning for themselves, when the king ‘was 
once more fairly in possession of his rightful 
power and place. 

It was in celebration of this important step in 
his life, that Richard—whose love for pomp and 
display was never forgotten, let his difficulties and 
dangers be what they would— appointed a grand 
tournament at Smithfield, where, under a magnifi- 
cent canopy, surrounded by the great lords and 
ladies of her court, the youthful queen sat as judge 
of the combat and awarder of the prizes. These 
prizes were an elegant jeweled clasp and rich 
golden crown, to be bestowed upon the knights 
who, in their lady’s estimation, bore themselves 
most gallantly in the lists. After the queen and 
her attendants were seated, the knights who were to 
enter the lists came ina grand cavalcade through 
the streets of London. There were sixty in all, 
each of whom was led by a silver chain in the 
hand of a lady mounted upon a snow-white pal- 
frey, and wearing the queen’s colors of green and 
white. 

The tilting was on a grand scale, and after the 
tournament the Bishop of London invited the 
royal pair and their train to a grand banquet, 
where music and dancing, with other amusements 
of the day, served to entertain them until a late 
hour of the night. 

These grand shows, however frivolous they may 
seem to our quieter tastes, really went a long way 
toward making the young king’s rule popular, not 
only with the pleasure and pomp loving nobility, 
but especially with the citizens of London, who 
counted on all such occasions as their own har- 
vest time; and the queen’s encouragement and 
participation in them was taken as a strong proof 
of her kindly interest in their prosperity and ad- 
vancement. 

Indeed, in all their differences with the king, 
the Londoners seem ever to have counted upon 
Queen Anne as a friend and a mediatrix between 
themselves and offended royalty. 

On one occasion, after a more than usually ag- 
gressive riot, the angry king declared that, as the 
city would not keep the peace, he would resume 
her charters—a threat so terrible that the fright- 
ened citizens, foreboding mercantile disasters and 








ruin if he kept his word, humbly appealed in their 
distress to the queen, praying her, in words of the 
most piteous appeal, to make their peace with 
the king, who, it was well-known, would listen to 
her voice, even when deaf to that of mercy or 
even of policy. 

It required, however, no little womanly tact to 
accomplish this, for Richard was in one of his 
most obstinate, not to say surly moods, and the 
riotous Londoners were old offenders, as they very 
well knew. 

Being about to remove from Shene to Westmin- 
ster, Anne succeeded in inducing her angry lord, 
much against his will, to pass through London, 
herself riding by his side in unusual splendor, her 
dress studded with precious gems, and a rich car- 
canet of diamonds about her neck—a politic con- 
cession to her husband’s love of display and finery 
that shows her feminine tact and address when 
about to approach him as a petitioner—when her 
benign and gracious countenance, while it formed 
a striking contrast to the king’s sullen unap- 
proachability, served to reassure the anxious citi- 
zens, who waited with no little trepidation the 
result of her promised intercession. 

All the principal thoroughfares through which 
the royal procession was to pass, were hung with 
gold and silver tissue; red and white wine ran 
free to all, and at a certain point in their progress 
an angel flew down in acloud and presented each 
of the royal pair with an elegant golden circlet, 
while the Lord Mayor made a speech, full of 
humble protestations of the loyalty of the great 
metropolis, with numberless hints concerning the 
becomingness of mercy to great princes, and a 
plentiful sprinkling of the flatteries that Richard's 
weak mind was ever most easily influenced by. 

To this speeeh, the queen replied in an aside : 
“Leave all to me,” and when Richard was 
seated upon his throne in the great hall of West- 
minster, she entered, followed by her ladies, and 
knelt with them at his feet. 

The king hastened to raise her from her lowly 
position, while he asked, with tender solicitude : 

“ What would you, my Anne? Ask, and your 
request shall surely be granted,” 

The queen’s appeal in behalf of the distressed 
Londoners was garnished with so many honeyed 
and adulatory phrases, that one wonders how even 
so vain and silly a prince as Richard could have 
been pleased with it. But that he was pleased, is 
proved by his instant and gracious reception of 
her petition ; 

“ Be satisfied, dearest wife,’ he replied. “ Loth 
should we be to deny thee any reasonable request. 
Meantime, ascend and sit beside me on my throne, 
while I speak a few words to my people.” 

Then, with his gentle queen beside him, he 
harangued the citizens at considerable length, and 
at the close of his speech, graciously restored to 

them the key and sword—embiems of their special 
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privileges—with a broad hint that they would do 
well to look to their behaviour in future, as they 
might not find him so placable another time. 

» "This was the last contention between the king 
and the Londoners that disturbed the tranquility 
of the realm during the life of Queen Anne, al- 
though the king’s extravagance still called forth 
no little censure from his heavily taxed subjects. 
Nor can we wonder at their discontent, when we 
read the records of history in regard to the style 
of housekeeping affected by the young couple. 
Hume tells us that— 

“ This prince lived in a more magnificent man- 
ner than any of his predecessors or successors. 
His household consisted of 10,000 persons. He 
had 300 in his kitchen, and all the other offices 
were furnished in proportion.” 

With such an enormous train to support, it is 
not strange that the king’s purveyors should often 
have resorted to cruel and unjust measures to 
wring money from the people wherewith to sup- 
ply the royal coffers, or that the people should, in 
their turn, have rebelled against the unbearable 
tyranny of their exactions. 

Had his queen, with her wise and pacific in- 
fluence over him, been spared, it is very possible 
that the mistakes and misfortunes of Richard’s 
after-life might have been averted, and this last of 
the kingly Plantagenets escaped the dethronement 
and bloody death that closed his ill-regulated and 
ill-starred iife. 

This faithful wife and good queen died suddenly 
after only a few days illness, at her favorite pal- 
ace of Shene, where her funeral was celebrated 
with a pomp and parade never before seen in 
England. A long procession was formed to es- 
cort the body from Shene to Westminster, and the 
number of torch-bearers was so great that a large 
quantity of wax was imported from Flanders for 
the express purpose of doing honor to this much- 
lamented lady. 

So great was Richard’s sorrow at her loss, that 
he ordered the beautiful palace of Shene to be 
leveled to the ground, declaring that he couid 
not endure the sight of a place where they had 
passed so many happy hours together. _ 

This piece of vandalism was only partially car- 
ried into effect, the wing where she died being 
dismantled, but afterward restored by Henry V., 
who made it one of his favorite residences. 

Unlike most of the English queens of that age 
Anne of Bohemia had no pretensions to beauty of 
face or figure; but the sweet, womanly virtues 
that characterized her life made her not only the 
beloved of her husband, but the idol of her people, 
who found, in her loving thoughtfulness for their 
advancement and welfare, something far better 
than mere personal attractiveness, 

Many of the benefits conferred by this queen 
were, of course, temporary, and consequently soon 
furgotten; but her one great work, the introduc- 





tion of the Bible into England, should secure her 
a place in the affections of every Christian man 
and woman throughout that kingdom to-day, It 
was the first step in that natiog’s religious progress 
—a step in which credit is due to the queen alone, 
for Richard took little or no interest in the re- 
ligious education or progress of his people. He 
was simply a pleasure-loving, weak-minded, yet 
kindly-natured man, disposed to humor the fancies 
and forward the plans of those he loved, without 
troubling himself personally in the matter at all. 
To his mother, the dowager Princess of Wales, 
and his Bible-loving queen, belong alone the 
credit for whatever reforms were set on foot during 
his reign, and the protection afforded to the emi- 
nent reformers and scholars that sought a refuge 
in England from the persecutions that menaced 
them abroad. 
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SICK-ROOM FANCIES. 





So tired! so tired! drop the snowy curtain, 
And shape the pillow for my weary head, 
Shut out the noises of the busy city, 
And leave me, darling, as you would the dead, 
For I am dead to all that makes your life sweet, 
Excitement, business, pleasure, joy and fame ; 
They seem but far-off echoes from some dream-land 
Haunting this feeble, wearied, stricken frame. 


Here let me rest upon my cushions, idly 
Watching the sunlight flicker through the vines; 
Taking the keynote of my sick-room fancies 
From the cool murmur of the rustling pines. 
So tired |! so weary! ever let me rest here, 
Never disturbed by other sight or sound, 
Tili the tired soul drifts to the shadowy future, 
And the tired body its own rest has found. 


How the pines whisper! soft winds must be blowing 
Drifting white clouds over the land and sea: . 
Would I were wrapped in one all bright and fleecy, 

Floating forever, calmly, restfully. 
How the cool waters to the breeze must ripple, 
Reflecting cloud-land in its azure deep ! 
Would I were floating upon peaceful waters, 
With tired eyes hidden in the. last long sleep. 


The last long sleep !—how sweet will be its coming! 
Too tired am I to think of crowns and palms, 
Too tired to think of angelic processions 
Harping His praises with the voice of psalms, 
But e’en for me His love has made provision, 
Upon the shining river's starry sod— 5 
Beneath the tree of healing for the nations, 
A weary soul may find the peace of God, 
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HeE is good that does good to others. 
suffers for the good he does, he is better still; 
and if he suffers from them to whom he did good, 
he is arriving to that height of goodness that 
nothing but an increase of his sufferings can add 
to it; if it prove his death, his virtue is at its 
summit; it is heroism complete. 
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A BLESSED BLUNDER. 

People said that it was a little strange that 
Marion Ellis had never married. She had been 
a pretty girl; she was now, at thirty-five, a pretty 
woman. To tell the truth, she thought it strange 
herself, for she knew her own self well enough 
to be sure that she was really worth loving. 

She had had lovers, it is true, but not the 
lover, and now had ceased to look for his com- 
ing. She was old now; men loved beauty, she 
knew, and youth only was beautiful. 

So by degrees she had laid aside one and 
another of the ways of youth. She wore soft 
grays and browns: hesitated over wearing the 
delicate blue ribbons in which her soul, and her 
complexion also, delighted, and substituted laven- 
ders in their stead. She agreed with the witty 
Frenchman, who thought the two most disagreea- 
ble creatures in life were the girl who tried to be 
a woman, and the woman who tried to be a girl, 
and so went to a nun-like extreme in dress and 
manner, 

It would be utter folly to say that she was 
entirely content, She had a warm, loving nature, 
a heart too strong and too true to be satisfied 
with the small demand upon it. She had money 
enough to lift her above any anxiety as to what 
she should eat, and drink, and wear. She owned 
a pleasant home that had been her father’s before 
her, and his father’s before him. 

She was not one of those single women who 
devote themselves to Sunday-schools or sewing 
societies; was not on all the committees, nor did 
she go round gathering up lecture courses. 

I do not mean by that, that she neglected her 
social or charitable duties, but simply that she 
did not try to feed her soul with any such perish- 
abie bread, 

But like Solomon’s model woman, she minded 
well the ways of her household, and when her 
brother Robert Ellis died, and left his daughter, 
now too wholly orphaned, to her care, she 
opened her doors and her arms to her namesake 
Marion, and felt that at last God had given her 
work to do. And he had; for Marion, the 
younger, was a wild, harum-scarum child, just the 
child to keep one on the alert, and wondering 
what she would find in the way of mischief to do 
next; and yet a sweet, lovable girl, her wild- 
ness just the overflow of happiness consequent 
upon perfect health and high spirits. 

She brightened up the old house wonderfully ; 
was the favorite among her schoolmates, at once 
the pet and torment of the servants, and the very 
light of Marion’s eyes. She was twelve years old 
when she came, and was now seventeen. In 
these years she had probably climbed more 
fences than any other girl in the little town; had 
spent more hours rowing on the river, to which 
their garden sloped greenly down, than she had 





over her embroidery, and was the better, mind 
and body, for it. A fair scholar, too, Jearning 
easily the things she liked, and trying conscitn- 
tiously to like the right things “ for Aunt Marion’s 
sake.” 

Now at seventeen she was a light-hearted, un- 
affected girl, with a girl’s romantic dreams, to be 
sure; but with no morbid sentimentalisms to de- 
stroy the fresh charm of her girlhood, Hes 
home and training had been too sweet, and simple 
and wholesome for that. She had never devel- 


oped a taste for chalk or slate-pencils, eithe: 


physically or mentally. 

Truly, Aunt Marion had put her hand to a 
good work when she took this fatherless and 
motherless girl, and made her her own by these 
years of love and care. 

They had been very happy years to her, the 

maiden aunt. It had been a pleasant thing to 
see this’ gay girl grow up beside her, It was al- 
most as if she had been herown. If she had felt 
her youth defrauded, the later years made amends 
in part. She had seen the girl softly through 
childhood, and now that she stood “‘ where. the 
brook and river meet,” the elder Marion found 
her cares increasing. 
' Marion the younger was very pretty; with 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks and lips, and hair that 
crinkled and curled in the most bewitching and 
bewildering way imaginable. It just wouldn’t 
stay smooth. It triumphed over a net, and set 
hairpins at defiance. So most of the time it had 
its own way, and a very sweet way it was, and 
lay upon her shoulders, and curled around her 
forehead, just as though it enjoyed it. Now where 
there is a pretty maid, there will, sooner, or later, 
come a youth also. And so it was im this case; 
and so it was also, that for the reason that Marion 
the niece went here and there to parties and festi- 
vals and concerts, Marion the aunt emerged 
little by little from her seclusion, and went also. 
Invitations which heretofore Miss Ellis had de- 
clined, she accepted now because they included 
Miss Marion Ellis, also, and if Miss Ellis had, or 
thought she had, turned her back long ayo upon 
gayety, Miss Marion’s face set wistfully in that di- 
rection. 

So she yielded to little Marion’s entreaties, and 
went out into the world again—solely, as she 
said, for her sake. 

She was perfectly positive that she had left her 
youth so far behind that she could find no pleas- 
ure in the things that belong to youth, and when 
she found that her capacity for enjoying was not 
utterly gone, she looked upon herself with some 
disapproval, as claiming that to which she had no 
right. In her fear that she should present that 
pitiful spectacle—a woman who is not young, and 
will not be old—she erred in the other direction. 

But little Marion enjoyed it all so much—how 
could the elder Marion fail to find a certain pleas- 
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ure in it? She enjoyed seeing the pretty girl, pret- 
tily dressed, gay with all the gladness of innocent 
girlhood, entering upon her woman’s kingdom. 

And when Dr. Ryder, for the little lady’s sake, 
paid them the attentions he so seldom offered to 
any woman,Aunt Marion became slowly conscious 
that her capacity for enjoyment was not quite ex- 
hausted. 

Now Dr. Ryder had been their physican for a 
good many years—ever since the little girl had 
come to her aunt’s home. In fact, the first time 
Miss Ellis had ever seen him she had called him 
in to set a broken bone. Her active charge had 
managed to fall from an old tree in the garden, 
and break her arm, and insisted upon calling in 
the new doctor, whom she pronounced a great 
deal nicer than Dr. Morrison. So the new doc- 
tor was called, and since that time Miss Marion 
had given him a good amount of practice. She 
had—out of pure kindness, she said—broken the 
other arm, had sprained an ankle once or twice, 
had caught measles and whooping-cough, and 
everything she could, she said, and by this means 
had made Dr. Ryder almost as much at home in 
their house as in his own. 

Now his little patient was a young lady, and 
a pretty one at that, what wonder that he should 
find it pleasant to continue his attentions, making 
them friendly instead of merely professional. 

And he did make a very agreeable escort, so 
both the ladies thought. 

One morning invitations came to a grand party 
to be given bya certain Mrs, Hill, who owned 
the handsomest house and grounds in all Mayville, 
and who also counted among her possessions a 
very handsome daughter. 

It was said, too, that both mother and daughter 
entertained a high opinion of the eligible Dr. Ryder. 

That gentleman called upon the Misses Ellis, 
to see if they would need and accept his attend- 
ance to this party. 

“TIT am not going,” said Miss Ellis, “ but 
Marion can go, if you will take charge of her.” 

“ And why don’t you go too ?” 

“ T’ll tell you,” broke in little Marion, not heed- 
ing a warning glance from her aunt. “She says 
she’s too old to be going to parties; that people 
will make remarks, and say that she is trying to 
be young, and all that nonsense, Why, she is 
prettier now than half the girls of twenty,” as if 
that settled the matter. “ Besides, look at the 
married ladies twice her age, who go night after 
night, and dance and dress like—” 

“ But they are married, Marion.” 

“ What difference can that make, unless it be 
a reason why they should give up some of the 
pomps and vanities? Dear me, it does seem as if 
this dear, delightful world held some dreadfully 
stupid notions. I wish I could cure it of some, 
but I don’t think I was made for a reformer ; but 
don’t you think aunty might go, Dr. Ryder?” 
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“ T certainly think you had better go, Miss El- 
lis; if you are not young enough for these things, 
what of me? and I certainly don’t feel like an 
antediluvian, no more than—than—you look like 
one.” 

“There!” triumphantly cried the niece. 
told you so.” 

So they triumphed. 

Niece Marion, dressed in fleecy white, stood in 
the parlor, chatting gayly with the doctor and 
waiting for the aunty—for Miss Ellis had been 
dressing-maid to the young girl, and saved only a 
scant half hour for her own toilet. And she had 
a strong desire to look well that night. She 
hardly acknowledged the desire to herself, and 
certainly not the cause of it. And when, the last 
touch given, she looked again into her mirror, 
she thought it was not so bad after all. Her hair, 
still soft and abundant, was dressed in all the 
intracies of wave and puff, but enhancing, not 
hiding, the beauty of her finely-shaped head; the 
eyes were large and luminous; and though the 
cheeks had lost their roundness, there was a soft 
flush upon them, fairer to some eyes than the rosi- 
ness of mere youth. She wore a dress of pearl- 
gray brocade, and the pearl ornament that her 
grandmother wore before her, 

When she came down into the parlor, Dr. Ry- 
der ceased suddenly talking to little Marion—he 
lost the self-possession which habitually character- 
ized his manner—lost it, and did not soon regain 
it, bat stood in a strangely embarrassed fashion, 
regarding her with a surprised admiration. 

She thought she had interrupted a tender scene, 
and wished anew that she had been faithful to her 
first resolve, and sent them off without herself. 
It was too late now, so they started; the little 
Marion the only one of the party who was en- 
tirely natural and unembarrassed. 

It was a brilliant scene, and one could hardly 
fail to fall in, in some degree, with the spirit of it. 
Bright lights, beautiful flowers, gay dresses, fair 
faces and manly faces, and delicious music, all 
conspired to drive away dull care, to make the 
sad forget their sorrow, the old forget their years. 

Miss Ellis found it very pleasant; her return to 
society was welcomed ; more than one sought her 
society, more than one admiring glance repeated 
what her mirror told her in that last look. So 
she was enjoying herself, looking a little aiter her 
niece, who was as happy as a girl could be. ‘The 
world was all beautiful to her. It lay before her 
an enchanted land, upon which she was jus: 
entering. 

Late in the evening, Dr. Ryder came to Miss 
Ellis, and said: 

“ Let us go into the conservatory; we will find 
it cooler and quieter there.” 

They stood half hidden by the tall plants, and 
heard their own names spoken. 

It was Kate Hill's voice— 
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“Isn't it absurd the way Miss Ellis acts, mak- 
ing an excuse of that niece of hers to go to all 
the parties.” 

“I don’t see anything objectionable in what 
she does,” said a softer voice. 

“ You don’t? well, Ido. Why, don’t you see 
that she’s just throwing herself at Dr. Ryder, and 
don’t you see that all Dr. Ryder endures her for 
is for the sake of the niece? Such actions in a 
woman of her age are too ridiculous! She ought 
to be home darning stockings. When I’m an old 
maid of thirty-five, I hope I’ll be no such person 
as she is,” 

“ My word for it, Kate, you’ll be no such per- 
son,’’ and the other voice had a little touch of 
sarcasm in it. 

Dr. Ryder looked vainly about for some way 
of escape—some way to take Miss Ellis out of 
the sound of their voices, There was no way, so 
they waited till the speakers had gone away. 

Then he looked at her face. Ah, how differ- 
ent it looked from the face of a half hour ago! 
The brightness gone, and such a pained look 
about the tender, trembling mouth. 

He could say nothing to her then; whatever he 
might say would seem only prompted by pity, 
and that would add to her humiliation. So, 
when he spoke, it was in gay tones, saying: 

“It’s time to go home; you see what it is to 
have a physician for an escort; he allows no very 
late hours, and watches symptoms of weariness 
from habit. I see you are tired, so I will find 
Miss Marion, and we will go home.” 

This, then, was what they said of her, because 
she had allowed herself to take what pleasure 
she could find, in just the ways that other women 
did. 

Again and again that night Miss Ellis felt the 
flush come to her thin cheeks at the thought of 
the charge they had made against her. This girl 
had said she was throwing herself at Dr. Ryder, 
was accepting as her own attentions meant for a 
younger and fairer woman. And this, then, was 
the cause of his embarrassed manner, when she 
came into the parlor that evening; perhaps, nay 
probably, she had interrupted him in a declara- 
tion, 

The thought that possibly he, too, held the 
same opinions, filled her with utter agony. You 
see, in some things this old maid had a younger 
heart than many a girl yet in her teens. 

It does sometimes happen that the unmarried 
sister carries to her grave higher ideals, truer, 
purer views of love and marriage, and a loftier 
standard of manly and womanly excellence, than 
many a wedded wife. Some keep through all 
their years the dew of their youth. But they are 
those who have not frittered away their hearts in 
flirtations and make-believes. 

Marion Ellis, the elder, was such a woman. 

Looking it all over, she did not see why Dr. 





Ryder should not love and marry her niece. She 
did not see why the little Marion should not love 
him. True, the years were many between them; 
but /ove, real love, takes small note of time, and 
he was noble, manly, and true. Why should 
it not be? She resolved that she would look a 
little more carefully, and certainly she would in- 
terpose no obstacle. And she took to absenting 
herself a little from the parlor when he was there, 
and staying at home more and more, that they 
might go together—an arrangement she failed to 
get any great amount of satisfaction from. 

Miss Marion, true to her instinct for creating 
small sensations, was now taken suddenly and 
seriously ill, 

This brought Dr, Ryder daily to the house. 
He and Aunt Marion watched the patient with 
that untiring watchfulness that is born of love. 
Through long nights he shared her vigils, and she 
saw in this more than the dictates of friendship, 
more than regard for his reputation; she saw, or 
thought she saw, the man’s heart breaking with 
dread, lest his darling should be taken from him. 

By and by the invalid began to mend; then 
they sat in the little sitting-room, adjoining the 
sick room, and talked and read, attending to the 
sick girl asshe needed. Miss Ellis, realized as 
never before, how generous and unselfish he was; 
how tender as a woman he could be, and yet so 
self-reliant and strong. She realized, too, what 
every truly lovable and womanly woman some- 
times in her life realizes, that it is a pleasant thing 
to lean. 

Now Miss Marion was so much better that she 
could be brought down to the couch in the sitting 
room. They made the room bright as they could ; 
let in all the pale winter sunshine that they 
could, and set the geraniums with their scarlet 
blossoms where her eyes could feast upon them. 
Dr. Ryder brought her down in his strong arms, 
and when he laid her down, he smoothed her 
hair back gently with a loving touch, and said: 

“ There, little girlie, we have you again, thank 
God!” 

Then the invalid looked gladly and gratefully 
around; saw all the dear familiar things ; called 
the doctor “a dear old darling,’’ and curled her- 
self up on the sofa,.and went to sleep. 

And Dr. Ryder took up a book, and read some- 
thing from the Earthly Paradise; and Miss Ellis 
listenéd. Then she looked at the pretty sleeper ; 
then she began to think, what it would mean to 
her to be young again. She looked at the grave, 
handsome man, and vaguely wished that it were 
not too late for love to come into her life; per- 
haps if I were young, she thought, and pretty, 
too, he might love me—and the thought sent the 
color to her cheek, and made the eyes luminous, 
even though a hint of tears. 

He looked up, “ What is it?” he asked; “do 
you find this so touching ?” 
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“TI do not know. 
rather, I was thinking.” ; 

It was a favorable time for him to say what 
was in his heart. He knew that he loved the 
woman beside him; but he hesitated to tell her 
so. He wanted to—he was going to—but just 
now he remembered that he had a patient who 
needed him, and he thought, “I will tell her to- 
morrow, but not now,’’ and taking a last look at 
the sleeping Marion, he went away. 

Aunt Marion was quite convinced that Dr. 
Ryder loved her niece; but she said to herself, 
“ The girl is so young, he does well to wait.” 

Niece Marion thought nothing about the matter 
at all. Dr. Ryder had always been good to her, 
and she thought him just splendid ; and there it 
ended with her. 

The man at whose coming her girlish heart was 
beginning to waken, was a younger man than the 
doctor. 

But Miss Kate Hill was anxious upon the sub- 
ject. She had tried all fair means to win the 
doctor to her side, and she had failed. The idea 
of such a man as he devoting himself to a spinster 
of thirty-five, or a miss of sixteen, was more, 
than this lady of twenty-five could endure; and 
she resolved that at least she would find out 
which one he sought, and if she could do no more 
she would break the friendship between them, 
which event would naturally lead the gentleman 
to seek other society—and why not hers? 

Now the fact that the aunt and niece bore the 
same name, occasioned now and then a little 
mistake, 

The elder lady’s letters were usually directed 
to Miss Ellis, or Miss Marion Ellis. The younger 
lady, for the sake of, as she said, “ knowing 
which was which,” followed her first name with 
the letter V. 

Now, it often happens that the very sharp people 
of the world over-reach themselves, and Miss 
Hill did, decidedly. 

She had an idea that Dr. Ryder was in love 
with Niece Marion, whom she was wise enough 
to know did not wish to marry him, Her plan 
was to write a proposal of marriage to the Aunt 
Marion, purporting to be from Dr. Ryder, 

“This, you see,”’ explaining it to her listener,“she 
will only be too glad to accept. Dr. Ryder will 
retreat—say he never wrote it—which will be true, 
but they will not know that; Aunt Marion -will 
be humiliated to death; Niece Marion, who 
adores her aunt, will be angry; the doctor, man- 
fashion, will not know what to do, and whatever 
he does will be the worst thing he could do; and 
don’t you see? this present state of things will 
cease, and the doctor will look about for fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

“Meaning the charming society of Miss Kate 
Hill ?” 

“ Possibly: at all events, Miss Kate Hill will 
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be no worse off than she is now, and will have the 
happy consciousness that she has made an effort.’ 

But, as I said, intriguers usually make a mis- 
take somewhere. Miss Hill was perfectly posi- 
tive that it was Miss Ellis who wrote her name 
with the V, so the proposal which bore the name 
of Miss Marion V. Ellis went to the wrong lady, 
to the “ little miss of sixteen.” 

Little Miss Marion read it, and rushed to her 
aunt, 

“ Why auntie, what in the world does this 
mean? Here isa note from Dr. Ryder; and O! 
auntie, he says he wantsto marry me. What in 
the world does he want to marry me for?” 

“ What reason does he give for wishing it?” 
said the other. 

“ Why, let me see, he says he loves me. What 
an idea. Love me/ What will I do?” 

“You will answer it, of course, and tell him— 
tell him what you think best. Couldn’t you love 
this good man, Marion dear?” 

“QO! I couldn't marry him. Oh! I never, 
never could, Why, auntie.” and the girl looked 


up with honest, unashamed eyes, but with a 
“ I love Ed. Wallace, you know, 
How could I marry any one 


burning blush. 
and he loves me. 
else ?” 

For a moment, Aunt Marion looked at the girl 
with something like jealous envy in her heart, . 
Why should this gift which would have opened 
the very doors of heaven to her, be cast at the 
feet of one who cared nothing for it? Then she 
stood ashamed of her own weakness and wicked- 
ness, as she called it, and gathering the little be- 
wildered maiden in her arms, gave her a tender 
kiss, and left her. 

The next morning Dr. Ryder received the an- 
swer to the proposal he had not written. A No, 
too; gentle and womanly, but a very firm No, after 
all. 

He had been exceedingly busy for the two 
days previous, and had made no calls save pro- 
fessional ones. He read his letters as he ate his 
breakfast. This one he read and re-read. “ Some 
one has played a trick upon us, that is beyond 
doubt; but as true as I live, I can’t tell which 
lady has been proposed to, and has declined, 
Which one is it that is Marion V.? I haven’t a 
scrap of paper from either one. If it is little 
Marion it is no matter: if itshould be the other 
one—ah !” and the doctor pushed his plate away, 
and rose with the air of a man who had received 
a deadly hurt. 

“ They have blundered,” he said, “ whoever 
did this piece of work, I should write no offer 
of marriage. I should trust nothing to pen and 
ink, but would bring the power of my personality 
to bear in such a case as this. But I will know 
before I am an hour older which woman has said 
No to me.” 

But Tom Jones took that morning to come 
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down with diphtheria, and Jack Harrison felt 
called upon to fall on the ice and put his shoulder 
out of joint. So our doctor found not a minute 
till evening came that he could call hisown. He 
carried the missive of rejection in his pocket all 
day, and the thought of it came into his mind 
even when Jack Harrison was howling his loud- 
est. Then after, his hard day’s work, he walked 
over to the Ellis home. He felt it very embar- 
rassing, and a little comical withal, this uncer- 
tainty as to which lady had given him that terrible 
little No; but he knew that it made all the world 
of difference to him which one it should prove 
to be. 

Little Marion was playing and singing in the 
back parlor. In the front parlor, in a great sleepy 
hollow of a chair, sat Marion the elder, listening 
to the music and musing. The heavy curtains 
that divided the rooms were draped back, and 
she could catch a glimpse of the singer—of the 
singers, I should say, for Ed. Wallace was there, 
too. Miss Ellis made a pretty picture as she sat 
—her white hands folded in her lap; the room 
was lighted only by the fire from the open grate, 
the flames danced and flickered and threw a soft 
light over her violet cashmere dress, and a delicate 
glow upon her sad face. 

Dr. Ryder thought it was a very fair sight. 
He stood beside her, and spoke before she was 
aware of his presence: 

“I came to see, Miss Ellis, if this No is indeed 
final. Iam not eloquent. I am rude of speech 
and all that; but can’t you take the No back and 
give me Yes instead ?” 

Miss Ellis rose from her chair, saying: 

“T do not understand.” 

“ Neither do I quite, but I want to understand. 
Will you be my wife, Marion? I love you 
dearly.” 

“Dr. Ryder, you love me? How can that be, 
when only yesterday you proposed to my niece ?” 

“ Alla mistake. It was meant for you. She 
told me No, as she ought—but you—Marion, dear, 
give me my answer.” 

“ But she is young and pretty, and I am so old 
—thirty-five.”’ 

“ And I am forty. Little Marion is a child, with 
a child’s face and a child’s heart. I want a 
woman. I want you, Marion Ellis—give me my 
answer.” 

And unresisting she was clasped to his strong, 
true heart. 

Little Marion ceased her singing, and put aside 
the curtains that minute. She uttered the girlish 
exclamation : 

“ My stars! Why, Dr. Ryder, I thought you 
wanted to marry me! And it’s Aunt Marion after 
all.”” Then in true feminine fashion, “ What if I 
had accepted you? What would you have done, 
and wouldn't I have felt humble enough to creep 
under a thimble ?”’ 





* You’d have been a broken-hearted damsel, 
for I should have deserted you, sure as you live.” 

“I saved you the trouble, didn’t 1?—but oh, 
I’m so glad,” and the little lady laughed and 
cried by turns. 

*“ Some one has blundered,’”’ said the doctor, 
“But it’s been such a blessed blunder that we 
will forgive them, won’t we, darling?” 

And out of the fulness of a happy heart Aunt 
Marlon answered : 

“Ye.” 

“T declare,” said Kate Hill, a few weeks later, 
as she saw the doctor and his wife ride by. “I 
don’t just see how I cou/d have so miscalculated. 
I meant to spoil her game, but I played right into 
her hand instead.” 
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Playing at Art.—No. 15. 


JESSIE E, RINGWALT, 

Persons having chargé of young children will 
find great advantage in furnishing them with oc- 
cupations, which serve to employ any stray mo- 
ments of time, and save both the ward and the 
guardian from the too frequent repetition of that 
most wearying and exasperating demand for 
“ something to do,” which is the fruitful source of 
irritation in many nurseries. Fortunately, nature 
herself provides the innate impulses that lead the 
little ones to the active exercises necessary to 
strengthen the physical powers. Healthy children 
need no stimulus to incite them to the running 
and jumping requisite to their muscular develop- 
ment, and the mother can devote her attention to 
providing such quiet employments as will attract 
the child to the wholesome repose of body, while at 
the same time inducting the infantile intelligence 
by insensible degrees to the labors of maturer life, 
by gently accustoming both body and mind to 
habits of industry and persistent attention. 

Among the readiest means of furnishing this 
necessary employment, will be found a little in- 
struction in the art of pencil-drawing. Almost 
all children have a natural taste for the art, and a 
very little skill can be immediateiy directed so as 
to furnish many happy hours of pleasing employ- 
ment. 

When a picture is to be reproduced, a very lit- 
tle child can be amused by tracing the lines, by 
laying a thin piece of paper upon the picture and 
following the outlines upon it with a pencil. This 
of course, only requires a steady hand; and it is 
well, when possible, to fasten the tracing paper 
firmly upon the picture to prevent any moving. 
This “shining throngh”’ often furnishes much 
pleasure, and is the secret of the continued pop- 
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ularity of the favorite toy known as the transpar- 
ent slate. 

When the copy is required to be larger than 
the original, greater difficulties arise. These can 
be most readily met by blocking out the original 
into squares, by drawing straight lines across the 
picture, If, for instance, the copy is to be in- 
creased four times, mark the original into four 
squares or blocks. - Then lay out the paper upon 
which it is to be copied, into four blocks or com- 
partments, each of which is the size of the origi- 
nal, The lines contained in each of the squares 
in the original can then be drawn in the corres- 
pending space upon the copy and suitably en- 
larged, with much less labor and much more cer- 
tainty than by the measurements of any unaccus- 
tomed draughtsman. 

An amusing toy for the little folks can be made 
by their own hands after the pattern given in 
Figure I. 


Fig. 1. 


‘J 
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This is intended for a mask or false face, and 
is presented in half, the paper being folded by the 
dotted lines, so that the two sides shall be alike. 
The figure is cut out by the other lines, and when 
completed will be found to furnish a rude pre- 
sentment of a mask, with open spaces through 
which will appear the mouth, nose, and eyes of 
the wearer. The band of paper is to be so 
lengthened as to be pinned round the head, and 
secure the mask in place, while the ears protrude 
at the sides, adding much to the absurdity of the 
whole. 

If the ears are cut as in Fig. 2. they can be 
made much larger, and may be formed of differ- 
ent colored paper with great effect. A short 
fringe of paper cut at the top of the face to serve 
as hair, and a longer fringe at the chin for beard, 
makes a striking addition to the mask, and can 
be curled in imposing style by drawing the fringes 
firmly across the blade of a knife. If the hair 
and beard are formed of a different color, as for 
instance, red upon a white mask, the effect Is 
quite terrifying. A long, blue beard can also 
serve for a dramatic presentment of the renowned 
hero of juvenile literature. With a little inge- 





nuity and labor, a variety of masks can be manu- 
factured from the same pattern. 


Fig. 2. 


ili 


Brown or red- 


dish paper, striped with light colors, can furnish 
forth a whole tribe of noble savages. 

Many boys take particular delight in amateur 
“serenader” performances, while the parents 
find serious objection to the lasting effects pro- 
duced by their lavish distribution of the burnt 
cork. Although much less artistic, the paper 
masks can be welf used as a peaceful and whole- 
some compromise. When cut in black paper 
these false faces can be made abundantly hideous 
by pasting narrow strips of red paper upon the 
inside so as to show around the eyes and lips. A 
fitting supply of small jokes, a couple of conun- 
drums, an old drum, a broken fiddle, and a popu- 
lar song or two, are sufficient properties, with a 
few of these masks, to furnish a band of boys with 
all that is necessary for a serenader performance 
which will give rapture to themselves, and amuse- 
ment to their indulgent friends. 

A party of Indians can be much improved in 
appearance by the addition of headdresses of 
feathers. A long red tongue hanging from the 
mouth, also adds much terror to the brown visage 
of a chief, many boys being not too fastidious to 
place the strips of red paper upon their own 
tongues, so that they can be moved at will. 

Quite young’ children will frequently find 
amusing occupation in pricking pictures with a 
pin, and become so dexterous in the art as to 
produce unexpectedly good results. As an in- 
stance, sketch lightly with a pencil upon rather 
stiff paper, the outlines of a simple house, with 
plain, square doors and windows. Let the child 
follow all these lines by pricking with a common 
pin. Then turning the paper, prick from the 
wrong side the spaces left to represent the win- 
dow-panes, door, and roof. This will serve as a 
sort of tinting, and will appear distinctly when 
held between the eye and the light. If a simple 
bell-flower with leaf and stem is used, reversing 
the pricks as a shading for the picture, a pretty 
little transparency can be formed. A specimen 
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of this art hung in the window, will afford huge 
gratification to the young artist, and incite him to 
further industry. 

This pretty pastime has been enduringly framed 
in English literature by Cowper’s affectionate 
recollection of it in the lines to his mother’s por- 
trait : 

** Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours, 
When playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink and jessamine, 

prick'd them into paper with a pin.” 

Other transparencies can be made by first trac- 
ing the required figure on cardboard or thick pa- 
per, and then following the outlines with a sharp 
penknife. The lines should be cut partly through 
and occasionally entirely through, wherever a 
strong light is needed, A distinct group of ani- 
mals with a few leaves and grasses under their 
feet will make a suitable subject. 


Fig. 3. 





A profile view of a human figure also serves 
well, a distinct and simple outline being abso- 
lutely necessary. The soft lights falling through 
the punctured carboard, when well managed, are 
almost as mellow as the tints of the china trans- 
parencies, and taste and skill can find a pleasing 
exercise in producing them. The rude efforts of 
children will, however, give them occupation, and 
often develop a native taste into sudden activity. 

Shadow pictures cast upon the wall may also 
be used to furnish needed fun fbr the fireside. A 
picture with clear, bold outlines should be chosen, 
and slight cuts made in sufficient number to al- 
low the light to pass through and delineate a dis- 
tinct shadow when held between the wall and a 
lamp. For an evening entertainment, this offers 
a pleasing variety of industry. No verbal de- 
scription can explain exactly how these effects are 
to be produced, except by directing that all the 
light places of the picture should be cut out. A 
few experiments, however, will determine the 
best size for the picture, as well as the relative 
position between it, the wall, and the light, requi- 
site for producing the most vivid shadow picture. 

Balloons, kites, and other toys that float in the 
air, are generally very much admired by children, 





and amusement can be found in the manufacture 
of a home-made parachute, similar to that repre- 
sented in Fig. 4. 


Fig. 4. 


To make this toy, it is necessary first to take a 
square piece of paper. Fold the square crossways, 
that is from corner to corner, so as to form a trian- 
gle. Repeat this until it is folded four times, 
when the paper will assume the shape presented 
in Fig. 3. 

Next cut by the curved dotted line, and make a 
sharp puncture with a large needle or pin through 
the center of this curve, piercing through all the 
foldings. 

When unfolded, a circle will be disclosed, 
formed of sixteen small scallops, in each of 
which will appear the puncture. Through each 
of these punctures a light thread of cotton or 
silk is run, drawing the ends together in a knot 
so as to round the paper slighitly to form the para- 
chute; finally, attach a small piece of cork as 
ballast. 

When a light breeze is blowing, these toys can 
be tossed into the air, and they will float away, 
winning great admiration from the infant obser- 
vers. If attached by a slender, long thread to a 
balcony railing, or to a window-ledge, they will 
float to and fro in wayward flight, obedient to 
every current of the aiz. 

When constructed of tinted paper, the toy may 
look quite gay and pretty, and furnish many mo- 
ments of pleasure to the little folks who are 
weather-bound within the confines of their nursery 
walls, 

A square of paper may be folded in the manner 
described for the parachute, and cut with the 
same curved end; but before unfolding it, let 
some slight notches be cut with the scissors upon 
both the folded sides, taking great care that the 
incisions do not reach the inner point of the paper. 
When unfolded, the paper or circlet will then ex- 
hibit a variety of ornamental openings, which 
will surprise the young artificer, who is not pre- 
pared to expect the multiplication of his cuttings, 
or the harmonious design which will result from 
such simple means. 
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“IT WAS, IT WAS THE CAT!” 


BY G. E. 

“TI wish I were an ancient Roman!” This 
startling remark burst from the lips of little Dolly 
Warren, a very modern young American, aged 
nineteen. She was exceedingly short, also ex- 
ceedingly plump. She had “ ¢winkly” brown 
eyes, a bright complexion, chestnut hair, and a 
prononceé “ snub” in the way of a nose. At this 
moment, she was standing before the glass, rub- 
bing said nose discontentedly, with a view to pro- 
moting a downward tendency. She and her 
friend, Clara Willoughby, were fe-d-/ée in a 
long, low, sunny room—Dolly’s “boudoir,” as 
she loved to call it. I hate preliminaries almost 
as much as my reader does, but before cutting 
into the heart of my story, I must mention that 
Clara was Dolly’s “ most intimate friend’’—what 
young lady is without one ?—and that she (Clara) 
was spending the summer at Mr. Warren’s large 
country-seat. 

Clara Willoughby was an heiress—not as our 
novels will have it, “a deauty and an heiress.” 
She was called “ fine-looking,”’ “ graceful,” “ styl- 
ish,” everything but beautiful, or even pretty. 
Her eyes were hazel, her hair golden brown, and 
she had fine, clearly cut features. Her teeth 


were exquisitely white and even, and she showed 
them considerably, her mouth, being large, “ just 


about the size to let the big words out,” or so said 
that untamed specimen of boyhood, Ned Warren. 
Clara was also very tall, rather stout, yet withal 
exceedingly graceful ; and lastly, she was recom- 
mended as a “ great catch,” to the youths of her 
acquaintance, as she was an orphan, worth about 
a million, more or less. She was at present 
wearied of receptions, operas, theatres—every- 
thing connected with gayety. She was tired of 
her elegant house, and, as she expressed it, “ op- 
pressively devoted” old uncle and aunt. She 
was worn out with the throng of young men, 
who, armed with bouquets and confectionery, 
haunted her doors. In short, she was satiated 
with city life; so she turned her back on her an- 
cient relatives and a prospect of Saratoga, packed 
one trunk with some of the poorest and most 
“ old-fashioned ” dresses she possessed, and fled 
to “the wilderness,’ for by such a dreary name 
did she designate Mr. Warren’s beautiful place. 

So here she is, and here is Dolly, rubbing her 
petite nose. Lest it should disappear under the 
friction, I will resume. 

“Yes I do!” said she again; “I wish I were 
an ancient Roman! For then I’d have a decent 
nose!” 

“If you’re on the wishing tack,” said Clara, 
rising to her immense height, “I can get ahead 
of you—I wish I were ‘ Job’s turkey,’ or as poor 
as that feathered specimen was supposed to be!” 

“ What a goose you are, Clara!” was Dolly’s 





elegant reply. “ For my part, I think Job’s tur- 
key was a miserable, starveling old fowl, and I 
don’t envy him at all. And seriously speaking, 
Clara,’ resumed Dolly, turning from her nose to 
a larger subject, “I think you’re an awfully un- 
grateful girl! It’s ‘treemenjus,’ as Ned would 
say, to hear a person with the amount cf money, 
and consequent increase of blessings, that you 
have, actually wishing to be foor / It is the most 
morbid feeling in the world, this talk of yours 
about people continually seeking you for your 
money alone. Why,” continued Dolly, theatri- 
cally flourishing a hair-brush, “ have you no faith 
in human nature, no confidence in yourself, or 
your own personal attractions ?” 

“Very little, I can assure you,” answered 
Clara; “you wouldn’t have either if you had 
been brought up as I was. From the time I was 
an infant, my ‘ prospects’ have been talked about 
until I have wished that I had no more money, 
or no more chance to get any, than my favorite 
character in history—Job’s turkey. I have been 
fairly fed on such sentences as these, from. my 
uncle—* You'// never want for suitors—a girl 
with your fortune ?’ or, ‘ You won't have to beg 
for love, I can tell you!’ Why, auntie was con- 
stantly telling me, when I first went into society, 
that my thousands would bring me in enough 
offers to allow of my having plenty of splendid 
‘matches’ to choose from! It is fearful to have 
one’s faith in honest affection undermined from 
one’s very babyhood! I remember when I was 
a tiny child, and my uncle said something to me 
about my everlasting money, I said, ‘ But I want 
them to like me, too.’ And then he laughed, and 
he answered, ‘ They’ll like you, little one, but 
they’ll like you better for having a little money !’ 
Indeed, you are right when you say I am morbid 
about it. I declare to you, Dolly, that my sensi- 
tive, doubting disposition, and the mercenary 
training I have received, have made me so sus- 
picious of people, that I can never believe that 
one of the dozen men who have sworn they loved 
me to distraction, were not more than half, if not 
wholly, actuated by mercenery motives! I haven’t 
a bit of confidence in my own attractions! If I 
were pretty, like you, it would be a different 
thing. But I’m not; and in spite of the money 
spent on my education, I’ve not enough talent to 
attain much success in any accomplishment. I 
haven't an atom of faith in human nature, in men 
anyhow, and I’d give every cent of my wealth to’ 
be loved by some good, ¢rwe man, and loved for 
myself alone !”’ 

Clara’s eyes filled with tears, and her usually 
pale cheeks flushed with excitement. 

“As I said beforé,”’ remarked Dolly, “ you are 
a perfect goose! I suppose lots of men are for- 
tune-hunters. Not that I’ve had any experience, 
for in my case, there isn’t any fortune to hunt! 
But it doesn’t follow that a// of your lovers are’ 
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mercenary ; indeed, / don’t believe but that every 
man who asked you to marry him cared more for 
your dear lovely self than for all the ‘ chink ’—to 
quote Ned—in your possession! And you ought 
to be sued for damages on account of the hearts 
you’ve broken!” 

« Well, I'm thankful that I’m ‘ incog ’—4ere, 
at all events,’ said Clara, ignoring the heart 
question. “I didn’t want to come here and have 
everybody pointing me out as ‘ Miss Willoughby, 
the great heiress.’ Thanks to you, little Doll, I 
don’t think many people know that I’m worth a 
sou f” 

“Many? You'd better say any /” exclaimed 
Dolly. “Indeed,” she added ruefully, “1 con- 
sider it the crowning act of my unselfish exist- 
ence’—here she struck an attitude—“that I 
followed your directions to the letter. Just think 
how high-toned it would have sounded for me to 
announce that Miss Willoughby, the heiress, 
daughter of Anthony Willoughby, esq., and niece 
of the Hon. Jacob Grinder, was coming to visit 
me! But no! I must speak of your having tanght 
litle Emmie Fox music (which you did from 
pure benevolence, and, of course, you never got 
a penny for it)!—I must speak of it in such a 
way as to give the impression that you teach 
music for a living! I must allow you to wear 
the oldest and most hideous garments—some of 
which, in a fit of absurdity, you made yourself— 
and then I must hear old Mrs, Leatherbee prais- 
ing you up as @ ‘poor dear, and so ingenious 
about your clothes, which are so suitable for one in 
your humble position!’ All this I have to bear, 
like the martyr in the cause of friendship that I 
am! Qh, I've effectually followed your injunc- 
tions, and, as you cautioned me, I have let people 
imagine you were poor, ‘ without actually saying 
so.’ Clara, your eccentricity is painful—simply 
painful’’—concluded Dolly, solemaly. 

“That may be, my dear,” answered Clara, 
laughing, and’ shaking out a melancholy looking 
black serge dress; “but, for omce in my life, I.can 
leave my money-bags behind me, and have the 
opportunity of forming some rea/ friends. Though 
I'm nearly sure that Harry Thorne must have 
heard about my being a ‘golden calf,” she 
added, reflectively. “Clarke Harrison is a very 
intimate friend of his,” 

* Well,” said Dolly, now really provoked, “so 
you actually suspect Harry, too, do you? Let 
me tell you that I’ve known him for years, and I 
Anow that he hasn’t a mercenary bone in his 
body! His attentions to you were as genuine as 
could be, and the cause of his suddenly falling 
off in them, is owing to the fact that no man of 
any spirit would stand being systematically 
snubbed; for you know you did snub him fear- 
fully at first, Clara !’’ 

But their excited colloquy was cut short at this 
juncture by the advent of “ Ned the Rambunc- 





tious,” as his father called him, with the announce- 
ment that “ Mr, Colton was awaitin’ to see Doll, 
with a dokay as big as a cabbage, ’n’ she was to 
come down right away!’ 
Dolly flushed to the top of her white forehead, 
and in a second Clara and her cynicism, Harry 
Thorne, and every one else, went out of her fool- 
ish little head, as she hurried down the stairs. 
Clara watched her with a smile. “It isn’t 
likely,” thought she, “that Aer faith in human 
nature will fail, as long as Charlie Colton exists.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Next to Mr. Warren’s residence stood a large 
boarding-house. It was a comfortable looking 
edifice, and the appointments were unexception- 
able. Jt was not strictly a family house, though 
occasionally a matron weary of gayer resorts, 
would go there, accompanied by a pretty daughter 
or so; it was generally frequented by o/d young 
ladies, young old ladies, and an influx of young 
men, who came to enjoy the opportunities for 
shooting and fishing which the region afforded. 
Harry Thorne always made one of the latter 
class ; for years he had spent the summers there, 
enjoying the society of his “chums,” who came 
down from time to time, and an occasional walk 
and talk with his old friend, pretty Dolly Warren. 
This summer, however, he had spent little time 
at his once favorite pursuits; for no sooner had 
Miss Willoughby arrived, than he had, as he ex- 
pressed it to his friend and crony, Clarke Harri- 
son, deliberately “‘ walked into” love with her. 
He was a good looking youth, tall and fair, with 
big gray-blue eyes, to whose eloquent love-glances 
Clara Willoughby had almost succumbed—that 
is, as much as her pride and prejudice would al- 
low. “How you and Harry can assimilate is 
more than my sagacity can fathom,’ Dolly used 
to say‘ for you are both as full of crotchets as 
—well, as Ned’s mouth is of molasses candy!” 
she added, making a desperate effort at an appro- 
priate simile. 

Harry was a little eccentric—so his friends 
said. He was not rich, though his father was a 
man of considerable wealth. But Harry refused 
to depend upon anything but his salary, which 
was no larger than that of most young men. 
Then it was a matter of mystery to his friends 
that he preferred Mrs, Hoffe’s quiet country 
boarding: house to any of the gayer summer re- 
sorts. But so it was. 

His attentions to Clara had been pointed, all 
the season, He seemed to her on the eve of a 
declaration, and it is more than likely that her 
scruples and prejudices would have bowed before 
her loving heart, had not Mr. Harry ceased his 
attentions with the suddenness of a thunder-clap. 
All his invitations to ride, or to row, his constant 
sending of bouquets, etc.—everything that was in 
any degree lover-like in his behavior—had come 
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toan end. He seldom or never joined her in the 
street, and called only at long intervals, Clara 
was almost thankful that afternoon, when Dolly 
had: left her, and she started for a ramble, to 
think that it was the last week in August, and that 
she would soon have to go home. 

She had wandered on for some time, along her 
favorite lane, when she heard footsteps behind 
her. She recognized the firm tread, and her 
heart almost sprang out of her body with excite- 
ment; “ He can hardly Ae/p joining me now,” 
she thought—“ mere friendliness demands it, after 
ali his attentions. It would be horridly rude not 
to do so, when we are both going the same way.” 

“Good evening, Miss Willoughby,” said Mr. 
Thorne, returning her salutation politely, as, 
crushing the innocent field flowers under his feet, 
he walked rapidly past. her, and was soon lost to 
sight in a by-path in the adjacent wood. Ina 
second, it seemed as if the sunshine had grown 
dark to Clara; the very trees and flowers appeared 
to dance before hereyes. How could he do such 
a thing! She would never have believed it of 
him! So rude—so utterly unkind and unfriendly ! 
But she recovered herself rapidly, and walked on 
with as firm a step as his. “It is just as I thought!” 
she murmured, indignantly. ‘Dolly said. she 
had never told him I was wealthy. Clarke Har- 
rison did, I suppose, but hearing the report that I 
am poor—he ceases his attentions! Like ail the 


rest, I suppose he was after my dollars and cents. 
1 see I was wise to think of such a test for peo- 


ple,—I have found Aim out, at all events. And 
oh! tothink I might have married him! Well, 
I shall waste no more thoughts on him, that’s 
certain. I wonder, too, what made me trust Aim 
any more than the rest? However, it never shall 
be said that / cared long for a man who did not 
care for me !’’ And she shouldered her umbrella 
defiantly and walked home with the mien of an 
empress, 

“ Aha, old Fuzzy,’’ she said, seizing her pet 
Maltese as she entered the “ boudoir,” “ you're @ 
faithful friend, aren’t you, Pussykin? I'll take 
you for the companion of my old maidenhood.” 

“ And a nice one he’ll be, to be sure, if you 
don’t cure him of fighting with my bow-wow,” 
exclaimed Dolly, breaking in abruptly upon these 
meditations. “ It’s awful the way those creatures 
fight ; I really thought the dog would be reduced 
to caninic hash, the other day. And Fuzzy sat 
on the porch-roof nearly the whole of last night, 
snarling at poor Jacky, when he was innocently 
howling at the moon,” 

** Well, for my part,” said Clara, smiling, “I 
think Jack makes more noise than Fuzzy.” 

“TI guess Harry Thorne would like to consign 
them both to another sphere,” said Dolly. “ His 
window at Mrs. Hoffe’s is right opposite one side 
of the porch-roof. I’d venture to assert that they 
keep him awake at night !”” 





CHAPTER III. 

“ I'd like to know,” soliloquized Harry Thorne, 
as he wended his way home to Mrs. Hoffe’s from 
a merry gathering at one of the neighboring 
country houses, “I’d like to kmow where in the 
dickens I put that letter I wrote to Clarke Harri- 
son. One half of it is in here,” putting his hand 
in his coat pocket, “and the other half—well, it’s 
gone where the good letters go. I must ask 
Betty if she found it and stowed it away. I do 
wish I djdn’t leave things about so, and that she 
didn’t jam them into impossible places. She and 
that belligerent dog and cat are my pet grievances. 
She put my pocket-book into the slipper-case 
yesterday, and—but hallo! there come Miss 
Warren and her party! I’ll get out of the way, 
I guess.” And he wrned into a lane near by, 
just in time to avoid Clara and Dolly, who, with 
their escorts, were coming rapidly towards him. 

“ Well, didn’t we have a delightful time !”’ said 
Dolly to Clara that night. 

* Very,” answered the latter, yawning ; “ but 
if you want to keep those flowers Mr. Colton gave 
you, you’d better set them out on the roof, Put 
them in that vase of mine.” 

“I will,” answered Dolly, setting the vase and 
flowers outside. “ Now, Clara,” she added, pres- 
ently, “did you ever hear anything like the noise 
that cat and dog are making? Just listen!” 

The girls were silent a moment, while the 
combat raged furiously. Jack was howling and 
barking, and Fuzzy was screeching at him from a 
safe distance, with fiendish malignity. 

“ Mrs. Hoffe will vote owr pets a nuisance to 
the neighborhood,”’ said Clara. 

Suddenly they heard a sound as if a window 
were being raised, and then something came 
crashing down on the roof. Both girls started 
violently. 

“Goodness! What's that ?’’ said Dolly. 

“Why, somebody’s endeavoring to silence 
those animals by ‘ heavin’ rocks,’ as Bret Harte 
elegantly phrases it,’’ answered Clara, 

“T’ll wager anything that it’s Harry!” ex- 
Dolly. “Wait a second, and see if he throws 
anything mere at them,” 

There was silence for a moment, broken only 
by the barking and howling of the infuriated 
quadrupeds, 

Then dang / crash / went another missile against 
the roof, 

“ By Christopher!” sounded in smothered ac- 
cents through the summer air, as Harry Thorne, 
just returned from the roundabout nocturnal 
ramble he had taken to avoid meeting the girls, 
slammed his window vindictively, and turned 
back into his room. 

“ There!” he muttered, “I hope I’ve silenced 
them for to-night, that’s all! I can’t stand it any 
longer. It’s bad enough to have one’s own tor- 
turing thoughts to keep one awake, without 
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having a Bedlam under the window! But I’m 
afraid I’ve done some mischief. Wish I’d had 
something else to throw besides that old vase- 
I'll have to pay Mrs. Hoffe for it, cracked as it 
was! I wantedgit to break that feline’s skull, 
anyhow,” he added, “ Hope it has!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The morning sun was shining brilliantly into 
the boudoir; Dolly and Clara were standing at 
the window, ruefully regarding the crushed frag- 
ments of Clara's pretty little vase, which lay upon 
the roof, together with some bits of coarse-colored 
china, 

“That’s Harry Thorne’s doing, you may de- 
pend,” said Dolly, “I thought I heard some- 
thing that sounded like his favorite exclamation— 
* By Christopher !’—just before we heard the last 
crash.” 

“I must say,” remarked Clara, “ Mr. Thorne’s 
‘ eccentricity’ has taken a singular form this time. 
His attack upon my innocent cat has resulted in 
the total destruction of my favorite wase.’’ 

“I don’t wonder at his attack on your cat,” 
said Dolly, coolly. “If I enjoy any more mid- 
night vigils, I'll attack him myself. But what's 


this?” and Dolly leaned out of the window and 
possessed herself of a crumpled bit of paper, 


which had evidently fallen out of the “ cat-sup- 
presser,” as she had designated Harry’s missile. 

“Some paper of Mr. Thorne’s, I imagine; it 
was probably stuffed inside of that old vase he 
threw at Fuzzy,’ answered Clara, “ But don’t 
read it, for pity’s sake, Doll,” she added, horri- 
fied, as Dolly commenced to peruse it, “ he might 
not like it—it’s awfully dishonorable .o read 
other people’s letters : don’t !” 

* Well, I’m not troubled with too much honor!” 
retorted Dolly, comfortably. “I saw your name 
on it as I picked it up, and I’m just going to. read 
it! It may be only a bit of waste paper, after 
all.” 

She read on for a little while, her eyes growing 
rounder each minute; then she sprang up and 
oried : 

“Clara, I absolutely insist on your hearing 
this! No—don’t stop your ears—you shad listen 
—it may affect the whole of your future life!” 
And she proceeded to read the following extract, 
which was no other than the missing part of 
Harry’s letter to his friend : 

*« Yes, Clarke, from the moment I received 
your letter, I decided to cut short, ‘nip in the 
bud,’ as it were, my attentions to Miss Wil- 
loughby. You know my utter contempt for such 
fellows as Corson, who, being penniless them- 
selves, or virtually so, like your humble servant, 
marry rich girls, and live on their wives’ fortunes, 
Not that I would ever do that, of course ; I would 





work, as usual, at the mills; but I cannot ask Miss 
Willoughby to marry, when I cannot support her 
entirely. My salary is an elegant sufficiency for 
myself, with my well-known bachelor habits ; but 
for her / No, indeed; I cannot consent to lay 
aside my scruples, which I have held from my 
youth up, and ‘marry a fortune!’ I always said, 
you know, that I would never marry until I could 
support a wife comfortably ; and Miss Willoughby 
is accustomed, I suppose, to more luxuries than 
I could give her, if my salary were twice as large 
as it is. I had no idea that she was wealthy; I 
have lived out of your city so long, that I know 
very little about the young ladies init, She 
seems to dress very plainly, and, unaccountably, 
a report is circulating here to the effect that she 
is poor, and teaches music for a living. I imag- 
ined, after the usual manner of romantic youths, 
that, as in two or three years I should be able to 
marry, and give her a comfortable, if not luxur- 
ious home, we could ‘ wait and hope’ for that 
time together, But long engagements are weari- 
some enough, as a rule, and I suppose it is for the 
best that I did not declare myself. I was very 
near doing it—just received your Jetter in time to 
prevent the catastrophe. Then, what is more, I 
had ‘dared to hope.’ I felt moderately and mod- 
estly certain of success, in spite of some ‘ snub- 
bing ’ at first, which, I was acute enough to see, 
was ‘ put on.’ 

“But from the time that your epistle came, 
and I heard of her thousands, I decided to ‘ de- 
cline and fall off,’ as Mr. Boffin says, in my at- 
tentions. I was doubly determined upon this 
course by the fact of your having said that Mis» 
Willoughby was exceedingly sensitive about he 
wealth, and imagined that very man who pro- 
posed to her was offering his hand to her bank 
account! She shall never think that of me, at 
all events. Though, for the matter of that, one 
might as well be thought one kind of a villain as 
another, for of course she looks on me as a per- 
fectly heartless flirt. 

« But I’ve given it all up, anyhow, and do not 
be surprised if I accept your invitation, and come 
upto town, for——’’ here Dolly stopped. 

“There! that’s all!” she said excitedly, “ and 
now, Miss Clara, what do you say? Did you 
ever hear anything so deliciously romantic and 
novelly? You won't have to be advertising— 
* Lost—a young lady’s faith in human nature ’— 
any more, will you?” 

Clara blushed, and looked as confused as only 
a “ fancy-dound” maiden can look, 

‘«But how on earth did you find out that I 
cared anything about him, Dolly?” said she, 
shyly. 

“ Oh, I know the signs! Trust me for finding 
out things !’’ said that astute young person. 

“ But it’s just the same, after all,” sighed Clara, 
sadly. “ How can I ever make it right? 1 cer- 
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tainly cou/dn’t and wouldn't lower my pride so 
far as to send for him, and then I could never in- 
duce the dear, foolish fellow to believe—” 

“Oh, 7/7 fix that part of it,” said Dolly, val- 
iantly coming to the rescue. “I’ve known him 
for ages, and I'll confess to him that I read the 
letter—what do you want, Ned ?” 

« Why, I say, Doll,” said that youth, who, after 
having tried vainly to make an impression on the 
door panel and the drum of Dolly’s ear, had ef- 
fected an entrance by sheer physical force; “I 
say, Mr. Thorne’s down stairs, and he wishes to 
see Miss Willoughby for a moment. He wants 
to apologize for smashing that vase—I told him 
it was yours, Miss Clara—and he’s got another 
like it in his pocket, and you’d better hurry up!” 
Whereupon Ned turned a back-somersault, and 
vanished. 

“Let me sée him first,” said Dolly, myster- 
iously, “ I'll call you down in a second.” 

How it was all arranged, is more than I can 
say; I rather think they left it to Cupid.» But suf- 
fice it to say, that, by some mysterious means, 
Harry’s scruples were upset ignominiously, and 
Clara’s faith in humanity assumed a gigantic 
growth, as she had discovered a fertilizer for that 
feeble plant, in the shape of love. 

«“ What a blessed little matchmaker you are, 
Fuzzy,” said she, that evening, when they were 
all assembled in the family sitting-room. 


“ Yes, indeed,’ responded Harry; “and I 
should thank Betty also, for exercising her favor- 


ite propensity for stowing things away. If she 
hadn’t considered a cracked vase a proper recep- 
tacle for a stray letter, I should have hugged my 
scruples to the end.” 

«“ But I think Fuzzy deserves the highest meed 
of praise,” put in Clara, speaking up for her pet. 

“ Yes,” said Harry, “ who knows what lonely 
bachelor’s path I might have been pursuing, had 
not that cat interfered ?” 

“That's so,” exclaimed the ubiquitous Ned, 
appearing from behind a sofa, and singing, “ It 
was, it was the cat! You're right! it was the 


cat!” 
> 


THE term “ blue-stocking” is often applied to 
a class of ladies of literary pretensions, but, orig- 
inally, it was conferred on a society of literary 
persons of both sexes in England, organized in 
1760. 

The society derived its name from the blue 
worsted stockings always worn by Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, a distinguished writer, who was one 
of the most active promoters of the association. 
This term was subsequently conferred on literary 
ladies, from the fact that the accomplished and 
fascinating Mrs. Jerningham wore blue stockings 
at the social and literary entertainments given by 
the celebrated Lady Mary Montagu. 
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Loud raged the wassail, and the bumpers were 
quaffed ; 

Quick flew the jests, and loudly they laughed ; 

Those bold warrior knights in the old castle hall, 

Where banner and shield hung high on the wall. 


For the Crusade was over, and the trumpet no more 

Summoned the brave from England's fair shore, 

To the fiercest of battle in that far Holy Land, 

Where Christian and Paynim both crimsoned the 
strand, 


Where blood flowed like water, and life went for 
life, 

To win holy places by most unholy strife, 

And the fields where Christ walked in the days that 
are past, 

Were won by the Christian crusaders at last. 


Blondel, the troubadour, touched his guitar— 
“Sing us," they said, “a ditty of love, 

Of knights and fair ladies, O! brave troubadour, 
Of peril and sorrow our feelings to move. 


** Why dost thou pause with gaze fixed afar, 
As though seeing the gleam of a Crusader’s tent, 
Where Christian and Paynim are fiercely at war, 
And their life-blood together in one stream is 
blent? 


“Sing us, O minstrel, a story of love, 
A tale of fair ladies, or gallant young knights— 
"Mid the dance and the tournament let thy thoughts 
rove, 
And not to the war with its soul-chilling sights.” 


Blondel the troubadour spake not a word, 

Neither jest nor entreaty he seemed to have heard ; 
But pondered in silence the theme of his lay, 

And thought not of wassail nor tournaments gay. 


For England's valiant king, the lion-heart, 

In dungeon pined. The foeman's keenest dart 
Were better than the Tyrol castle, where his life 
Was wearing sadly out in such ignoble strife. 


A king who never stayed the helping hand 

For poorest vassal’s aid—whose mighty brand 
Dealt death and terror ‘mid the Paynim horde— 
So that the very mention of his name and sword, 
Stilled fractious children at their very worst, 

And made the Moslem peasant hiss, ‘“ Accursed/" 


This flower of English knights no help had found 
In all his realm of England's spacious bound ; 
Not one among his subjects’ countless host 

Had moved to raise his ransom’s heavy cost. 


For Austria's crafty king loved English gold full well, 

And only at a mighty price would he his captive sell. 

But loyal hearts would sooner part with all that gold 
can bring, 

Than leave in dungeon hold to pine their sovereign 
lord and king. 


Then Blondel sang at last—but not a lay of love: 
“I can but sing,” he said, “of that which fills my 
mird— 
I can but try my power your loyalty to move.” 
And then he told them how he chanced to find 
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Fair England's captive king in his dull prison tower, 
As ‘neath the castle wall, as was his wandering 
way, 
He sang, one morn, a ditty sweet, of wondrous 
power— 
But only he and Coeur de Lion knew the lay. 


And how the king’s voice answered from within, 
Making the echoes ring with sweetest sound ; 
And then he knew that his lost lord had been 
A prisoner in this German stronghold found! 


Cheerly he sang: “ Be strong and hopeful, O my 
king, 
And trust in English love and English gold ; 
For loyal hearts thy ransom soon will bring, 
And free their sovereign from this dismal hold,” 


The airs of May were playing round the place, 
The swaying boughs weve green and fair to see ; 
The summer's bloom was coming on apace; 
And England's king was longing to be free. 
The Minstrel paused ; but not a word was said— 
Grim silence reigned within the castle hall— 
Half-bowed to listen seemed each knightly head, 
As though awaiting some expected call. 


Then Blondel's strain took or a loudes tone, 
As boldly rose his voice: ‘* Who goes to free 
Our sovereign lord from Austrian dungeon lone, 
And bring him back to love and liberty? 


‘* Our warrior-king, whose ever dreaded name 
Filled every alien heart with trembling fear ; 
And English hearts should fill with grief and shame 


That England's king is not already here !" 


Then every knight that sat around the board 

Was, in an instant, upright on his feet, 
And pledged, with solemn oaths, his knightly word, 

On England's soil his rightful king to greet. 
Was ever stronghold built so stout it could not be 
Unlocked by any hands that bore a golden key? 
Was ever heart so hard it would not weakness prove 
When forced by that most daring burglar, love? 

8 

THE Best OF COMPANIONS.—Search where you 
will, you cannot find a more companionable person 
than yourself, if proper attention be paid to the 
individual. Yourself will go with you wherever 
you like, and come away when you please—ap- 
prove your jokes, assent to your propositions, and, 
in short, be in every way agreeable, if you only 
learn and practice the true art of being on good 
terms with yourself. ‘This, however, is not so 
easy as some imagine, who do not often try the 
experiment. Yourself, when it catches you in 
company with no other person, is apt to be a 
severe critic on your faults and foibles, and when 
you are censured by yourself, it is generally the 
severest and most intolerable species of reproof. It 
is on this account that you are afraid of yourself, 
and seek any associates, no matter how inferior, 
whose bold chat may keep yourself from playing 
the censor. If, then, you would find true happi- 
ness, study to be on good terms with yourself. 








THE ART OF CONVERSATION, 


There is one rule of conversation which should 
be thoroughly impressed on the mind, which is to 
remember there are two persons of whom you 
should never suffer yourself to speak—one is 
yourself, and the other your enemy, The reason 
is evident: you run into two dangers—egotism 
and injustice. 

Women are too justly accused of a love of 
seandal, and in a group of ladies collected 
together for a “chat,” it often happens that 
severe remarks on the conduct or motive of their 
neighbors form the staple of their conversation. 
The time passed in conversation on servants and 
babies, or the more reprehensible animad versions 
we have just alluded to, is neither very entertain- 
ing nor very instructive. The topics of the day, 
the new beoks, amusing anecdotes, pretty work, 
and graceful feminine occupations, should form 
the staple of conversation, They are subjects 
free from danger to that “ unruly member” which 
requires such constant restraint. 

From a mind well stored with good reading, 
good words are almost sure to emanate; and 
more attractive than beauty, is the pleasant, intel- 
ligent companion, whose clever and original re- 
marks will be full of refreshment to the tired man 
of business on his return home, who will know 
that at home a bright welcome awaits him from 
one whose pleasant “talk” will refresh and 
amuse him, and render the evenings at home as 
agreeable as those passed in society. 

Having fully impressed yourselves with the first 
rule we have laid down respecting the two sub- 
jects of conversation to be avoided, I would sug- 
gest that you should remember never to talk too 
fast nor too loud. 

Many mothers, and those who have the care of 
the young, are apt to restrain them too strictly 
from conversation during meals, It is better to 
make a rule that they should speak only wher 
spoken to, and then address them on subjects 
suited to their comprehension, encouraging them 
to give their own ideas of things that are daily 
occurring, questioning them on the books they 
have read, and drawing out their minds, so that 
conversation will be no effort to them when they 
go out insociety, and that painful mauvaise honte, 
which makes a girl afraid to hear the sound of her 
own voice, will be effectually avoided. 

One final piece of advice we would give before 
we close this subject. Of late years a very lax 
style of conversation has prevailed: I mean what 
is called “slang”—foolish, misapplied words, 
which are entirely destroying our native language, 
and for which we really need a new dictionary. 

Better was the stilted, verbose style of the days 
gone by, than this slovenly utterance of a language 
which is so full of beauty when th words are well 
spoken and weil chosen. 
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Fics. 1, 2 AND 3.—SMALL TABLE CLOTH. 

Fig. 1 represents the cloth in its finished state. 
The embroidered band, which ornaments the 
cloth, is in brown French flax, and the embroidery 
is executed with silks of soft shades, The design 
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in Fig. 3 represents the galon that edges the em- 
broidered bands, and the heading to the fringe, 
which is shown in Fig. 2. The fringe matches 
the embroidery. The plain bands are of dark 
crimson plush, 
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Fics. 4, 5 AND 6.—WORK-BASKET. 

A plain round wicker basket is used for this 
purpose ; it is lined with quilted blue satin; the 
outside is covered with dark blue velvet, orna- 
mented with a design in renaissance embroidery. 
The embroidery is headed by a rich cord, and is 





the centre, cut through the loops of wool, trim the 
edges evenly, roll in the hands, and steam over 
boiling water until they assume an even, round 
form ; after this fasten the balls upon the galon, 
as seen in illustration, 





, 
oe 


Fig. 4. 





finished by fringe, two designs for which are given 
in Figs. 5 and 6, the method of working which 
will be clearly seen from the illustrations. Berlin 


Fig. 5. 





wool is used for Fig. 6, and Andalusian for Fig. 5. 
For the balls in Fig 6, turn the wool twelve times 
over the first two fingers of the left hand, tie in 











Fics, 7 AND 8.—CASE FOR COURT- 
PLASTER. 


The foundation of this little case is blue silk, 
covered with embroidered canvas. For the back, 
cut a piece of silk measuring 3% inches square, 
shape it as nearly as possible as Figure 7. For 
the front, the silk must be cut the same breadth, 


Fig. 6. 
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but not so deep; silk canvas the same size as 
required. This is embroidered, as shown in Fig. 8, 
with ruby silk. As will be seen in this illustra- 
tion, the circles are outlined with back-stitches, 
the silk being carried from one side to the other 
under the canvas to form a background to the 
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design; the open work is made by sewing over 
two threads of the canvas and drawing them to- 
gether with silk of the same color. Place the 





Fig. 7. - 





canvas over the silk, and lay the front in the 
proper position on the back, turn in the edges of 
both, and seam them neatly together; work a row 





Fig. 8. 
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of point lace picots round the case with blue 
silk. The top of the back forms a flap, which 
is buttoned over to the front of case. 


COVERS FOR FLOWER-POTS. 


To make covers for flower-pots, take the shape 
and size of the flower-pot in stiff buckram, or 
milliner’s bonnet-net. Choose ears of wheat, bar- 
ley, or oats, having even stalks of smooth straw; 
tack them close together round the upper edge of 
the shape, leaving the ears tostand upright above 
the pot; they must be quite ¢lose together at the 
top to look well; tack them also at the bottom in 
order to place them evenly. Take green or cherry- 
color satin ribbon, about half an inch wide, and 
after undoing the tacking at the bottom, plait it 
over and under the straws, commencing from the 
top until the whole is filled up; fasten off securely 
at the bottom. Cut the straws even a little be- 
low the edge of the ribbon, draw out the buck- 
ram shape, which wil! serve over and over again. 














Make handles, if you like, of straws and ribbon, 
and sew them at each side. 

Lavender stalks may be used in the same way ; 
but they are not so pretty, though the scent is 
pleasant. 


> 


Fic. 9.—SCARF-PIN. 


Gentleman’s scarf-pin, being a claw of gold 
and black enamel, holding a solid pearl. 


Fig. 9. 











eo 
Fics. 10 AND 11.—DOOR MAT. 
We have often heard of the mats for the poor, 
made of rag or cloth ; the engraving gives one 
crocheted in red and black cloth, and list, rags, or 


Fig. 10. 





scraps of any kind, may be used, When they are 
employed they must be cut in lengths half an inch 
wide, and made round by sewing them together 
in the middle, laying one edge over the other, 
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and slip-stitching the edges down, The pattern 
forms a honeycomb in crochet of red on black. 
In the first instance, prepare your materials and 
wind them into separate balls. The stitch is rather 
troublesome at first, therefore try it in wool. 
Make a chain of 23% inches in length with 
red, turn 2DC, on the 2d and 3d chain, *4ch, 





4th row: With black, 1 DC. on the first DC. 
of last row, taking it up behind, *4ch., 2DC. over 
the four black chain at the back of the last row, 
repeat from *, 

Repeat these two rows alternately until the 
work is 18 inches deep, then work a thick row of 
double crochet all round the work, plait the col. 


Fig. 11. 
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miss 2ch., 2DC., repeat from *, end the row with | ors employed into a thick plait of three, and sew 


2DC. Fasten off at the end of the row. 

2d row: With black, 1DC. on the twist of the 
loop just behind the top of the first DC., 2ch., 
2DC. on the 2ch. of the first row. 

Foundation row, working behind the last row : 





*4ch., 2DC. on the next 2ch., working\ behind as 
before ; repeat from* and fasten off. 

3d row: With red, 1DC. on the first of 2DC. 
of the Ist row, 4ch, *1DC. on the first black DC. 
in 2d row, putting the needle under the four red 
chain, 1 DC. on the next black DC., 4ch. repeat 
from * to the end and fasten off. 


Fig. 12. 





on round the edge. 





Fic. 12.—VIDE POCHE. 
There are three styles of working this wall basket. 
The first is with crossstitch on 2 plush ground, the 


bird being copied in tent stitch; the canvas is 
tacked over the plush and drawn away when the 
work is completed. The next manner is to em- 
broider the design on satin sheeting ; and the 
third is by broderie Perse, viz., cutting the design 
out of cretonne chintz, and mounting it on black 
The model is shown in cross-stitch, 


satin. 























Fics. 13 AND 14.—PINCUSHION. 
Pincushion made of blue satin and embroidered 
in gold and colored silks. 
the cushion is given in Fig. 14. The edges of the 
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points are finished with a fine buttonhole stitch in 
colored silk. The cushion is made up with two 


Full working size for | rows of qailled satin ribbon around it, as shown 
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RUCIPHS. 


APPLES WITH RICE, 


Ingredients .—Half pound of rice, 

One quart of water, 

One pint of milk, 

White sugar to taste, 

Rind of lemon, cloves, 

Yolks of three eggs, 

Six apples. 
Put the rice in a quart of water, set it on the fire 
till the water boils. Drain off the water, and add 
one pint of milk ; sugar to taste, and the grated rind 
of lemon. Let it stay on the fire till the rice is quite 
done, and has absorbed ali the milk. Put in the 
beaten yolks of three eggs. Peel and, core the 
apples ; simmer them till quite done with a strong 
syrup of sugar and water, rind of lemon, and two or 
three cloves. Arrange the apples on a dish, with 
the rice in a border round them, aad pour over the 
syrup previously boiled down. 


ORANGE PIE, 


Ingredients.— Pastry, 
Sliced oranges, apples, 
Loaf sugar, water. 


Cover the inside of a pie-dish with paste, and lay on 
it some oranges cut in slices, put over them some 
sliced apples peeled, and with the core removed; 
then more oranges, until the dish is full, Plenty 
of loaf sugar, with enough water to moisten them, 
Cover the whéle with paste, bake, and sprinkle sugar 
on the outside, 


BRorLeD Car's Heat. 

/ngredients.—Heart, 

Jelly, butter, 
Cut the heart lengthwise about half.an inch thick. 
Broil it with a piece of bacon attached, for ten min- 
utes. Lay the broiled pieces on currant jelly and 
butter. Beef's heart, pig's, lamb’s, and sheep's 
hearts can be cooked in the sameway, Calves’ 
liver is good boiled in the same way, and served 
with ketchup and melted butter, 

BREAD SAUCE. 

Ingredients.—Grated br 

Onion, milk, 

Butter, flour. 
Boil a large onion with some milk and pepper until 
quite soft. ‘Strain on grated bread and cover very 
closely for an hour, Put into a saucepan with a 
good sized piece of butter rolled in @our, Boil ail 
together a few minutes, and serve hot, Salt to 
taste, 

CoLD TONGUZ ON Toast, 

/ngredients,—Cold tongue, 

Egg, cream or milk, 

Pepper, toast, 
Take cold tongue, mince very fine. Mix it with 
the beaten yolk of egg and cream or milk, with a 
little Cayenne pepper. Make thin slices of huttered 
toast. Place these on a heated plate, and put a 
spoonful of the minced meat on every piece, Cover 
w.th a dish-cover, and send to table very hot, 





GINGER PUDDING, 

ingredients.—Rice, 

Milk, 

Preserved ginger, 

Cream, 

Eggs. ; 
Put half.a pound of rice to boil with a pint of milk; 
when wholly done, turn into a pan, and mix with it 
some preserved ginger minced very fine; mix thor- 
oughly with the rice. Beat up half a gill of cream 
with the yolks of six, and whites of three eggs; put 
this into the mixture and stir for some time. Pour 
the whole.into a buttered mould, and steam for an 
hour and a half, Warm some of the ginger syrup, 
and pour over the pudding when you turn it out. 


APPLE SNOW, 


Ingredients.—Apples, eggs, 

Lemon peel. 
Take ten good sized apples, peel, core, and cut 
into quarters ; put into a saucepan with the rind of 
one lemon, and water sufficient to keep them from 
burning—about half a pint. When the apples are 
tender, take out the lemon peel, and beat the ap- 
ples to a pulp; let them cool, and stir in the whites 
of ten eggs, beaten to a strong froth. Add half a 
pound of powdered sugar, and continue beating 
until the mixture is quite stiff. Pyt.on a glass dish 
and serve either with custard made with the yolks 
of the eggs, or with cream, 


Beer PATTIES, 


jents.—Puff-paste, 

ingredients. — 

Pepper, salt, flour. 
Cover a patty-pan with thin puff-paste. Have 
some rump-steak cut small, and seasoned with 
pepper; salt a little flour and moisten it with gravy. 
Let this stew for a quarter of an hour, fill with it the 
inside of the pan, cover with puff-paste; make a 
hole in the top, and bake in a brisk oven about 
twenty minutes. 

MINCED POULTRY. 

lngredients.--Cold turkey or chicken, 

Onion, mace, swéét herbs, 

Worcestershire sauce, 

Eggs, lemon juice, flour, 

Toasted bread, 
Take cold roasted chicken or turkey, and mince 
the meat very finely without,any of the skin or bone, 
but put the skin, bone, and all the odd pieces into 
a stew-pan with an onion, a blade of mace, and 
some sweet herbs; adda pintof water. Let this 
stew fcr wearly an hour, then strain, and add a tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Boil two eggs 
very hard, and chop them very small. Mix with the 
minced meat and season according to taste; add 
the gravy, a teaspoonful of very finely minced lemon 
peel, and one tablespoonful of lemon juice, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and let the whole just come 
toa boil. Serve with pieces of teasted bread. 





RECIPES. 





Cow HEEL (Two Ways). 


Ingredients —Cow heel, 
Mushrooms, 
Butter, lemon juice, 
Pepper, salt, onion, carrot, 
Eggs, parsley, thyme, 
Cloves. 

1. Boil the heels, remove the bone, cut up the meat. 
Take enough of the liquor from which all the fat 
has been removed, add to it a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, one dozen buttoh mushrooms, pepper and 
salt. Remove from the fire and add the yolks of 
three eggs beaten up with a little lemon juice. Add 
the meat and serve hot, but do not, let the mixture 
boil. 

2. Boil the heel, cut off the meat. Put the trim- 
mings and bones into a stew-pan with two pints of 
water, an onion, anda sliced carrot. Add some 
parsley, thyme, clove, whole pepper to taste. Sim- 
mer slowly for three hours, then strain the liquor, 
remove all the fat, put in meat cut in pieces, Sim- 
mer until very hot, then serve. 


LOBSTER RAGOUT. 

ligredients.—Boiied lobster, 

Butter, salt, pepper, 

Eggs, mace. 
Cut the meat from a boiled lobster into small pieces. 
Pound the spawn to asmooth paste with two ounces 
of butter, salt, pepper, and a little mace. Puta gill 
of water into a saucepan, and thicken it with two 
eggs well beaten. Then add the spawn and stir 
briskly over the fire for ten minutes. Then add the 
lobster, boil up once, and serve very hot, 


WINTER SALADS, 
I, 

Ingredients,—Artichckes, 

Onions, oil, vinegar, 

Pepper, salt, carrots, 

Cauliflower or beet. 
Take some cold boiled artichokes and some onions ; 
slice them, and pour over them a mixture of oil, 
vinegar, pepper. and salt. Cut up some cold boiled 
carrots in the shape of olives, and. garnish with 
pickled cauliflower or slices of pickled beet, 


2. 

Ingredients, —Beet, cream, 

Vinegar, pepper, salt, 

Horse-radish, eggs, 
Slice a cold boiled beet. Arrange the slices to over- 
lap each other. Make a mixture of cream, very 
little vinegar, pepper, and salt. Pour over the 
sliced beet. Garnish the dish with horse-radish, 
hard boiled eggs, whites and yolks chopped sepa- 
rately. 

3 

Ingredients,—Carrots, 

Cream, lemon juice, 

Oil, vinegar, pepper, salt, 

Eggs, parsley, capers, olives. 
Slice some cold boiled carrots, and arrange them 
in a dish with a dressing made with cream arid 
lemon juice, or oil and vinegar, with pepper and 
salt, Garnish the dish with hard boiled eggs cut in 
slices, with minced parsley and capers, and chopped 
olives, 





SAGE AND ONION SAUCE. 

lngredients.—Sage leaves, 

Onion, pepper, salt, 

One ounce bread crumbs, 

Butter. 
Chop fine as many sage leaves as will fill a dessert- 
spoon full, chop as much onion very fine as will fill 
a tablespoon, Let these simmer gently with four 
tablespoonfuls of water for ten minutes. Then add 
half teaspoonful of pepper, half of salt, and one 
ounce of bread crumbs. When these are well 


mixed, add a quarter of a pint of thin melted butter 
or gravy. Let the whole simmer a few minutes, 


A Goop PUDDING, 

Ingredients.— Eggs, lemons, flour, 

Sugar, milk, butter. 
Beat lightly the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites 
of six. Take three quarters of a pound of powdered 
sugar, the grated rinds of two lemons, six and a 
half ounces of flour, and one pint of boiling milk. 
When this is nearly cold, add the beaten eggs, and 
half pound of melted butter. Bake an hour and a 
quarter, and serve with sauce, 


FINE MUFFINS, 

ingredients.—Three eggs beaten very light, 

Three cups of milk, 

One ounce of butter melted, 

Three tablespoonfuls of yeast, 

One tablespoonful white sugar, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One teaspoonful of baking powder, 
Flour sufficient to make a stiff batter, Take all the 
ingredients excepting the eggs, mix them well to- 
gether, sifting the baking powder with the flour, and 
set to rise. If to be used in the morning, set at 
night ; if for evening, early in the morniug. Half 
an hour before baking, add the eggs. Bake in muf- 
fin rings twenty minutes in a quick oven. 


HORSERADISH SAUCE. 
Ingredients,—One tablespoonfnl mustard, 
One tablespoonful vinegar, 
One tablespoonful melted butter, 
Two tablespoonfuls sweet cream, 
One-half tablespoonful sifted sugar, 
Three tablespoonfuls grated horse- 
radish, 
Mix well in a deep bowl, and beat together as you 
would eggs, until it is a smooth sauce, Excellent 


with cold meats, 


PUDDING MADE WITH SUGAR BISCUITS, OR 
RusKS, 
Ingredients,—Eight rusks or biscuit, 
One quart of silk, 
Four eggs beaten very light, 
One-half pound of powdered sugar, 
One-half teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der. 
Take off the hard part of the crust from the biscuits. 
Pour over them one pint of boiling milk. Add the 
baking powder. Set away to cool. Make a cus- 
tard with the rest of the milk, ¢ggs, and sugar, with 
any flavoring desired. Pour the custard over the 
biscuit, and bake in a quick oven. 
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HloME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


LATIN CROSS PUZZLE, 
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The cross is formed of ten words of six letters 
each, and two words of thirteen letters each. The 
words begin and end with the same letter. 

1. To bind. 6. To die. 

2. To last. 7. To lay open. 

3. To pour out. 8. To make angry. 

4. To blot out, 9. A tax. 

5. To emit. 10. A machine. 

The two longest words describe the chief charm 
of soda water, and the character of the substances 
of which it is composed. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HEXAGON, 
'ERE + F 
+ 


+ 
+ 





Each of the six words is composed of six letters ; 
each begins and ends with the same letter. 

1. A town in New Hampshire, 
2. A town in Michigan. 

. A town in Pennsylvania, 

A town in Massachusetts, 
. Atown in China, 
. A river in Russia, 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
+ 
+ + + 
tr E EF F 
+ +t + 
+ 


. Always belongs to me,but never to you, 
. A domestic animal. 
. A military manceuver, 
. A deed. 
. Js always in hate but never in love. 
The central words are a present friend, whose 
name urges us to action. 


RIDDLE. 


A word composed of letters four— 
It is an animal and nothing more. 
Abstract my first,and I am then 
The talent of the smartest men. 
Abstract my third, and bring to view 
What's worn by many, perhaps by you. 
Abstract my first, transpose the three, 
And I will live on the deep, blue sea, 
Remove my head, again transpose, 
And I am a pest, as every one knows, 
ENIGMA. 

I am only one, but place men before me and I 
become dangerous. Set me aftera fierce animal, 
and I instantly change to a fruit, and with the sun 
in front of me I am a general comforter. 

ADDITIONS, 

I usually contain a short sermon, but add a cer- 
tain syllable to me and I take away. Add a differ- 
ent syllable and I will take it back, but add another 
syllable to me and I will draw together. 

CHARADES. 
No. 1. 

I am one word which is composed of two words, 
my second being a repetition of my first with a 
change of head. My first is a person, my second a 
thing, and my whole is always my second, yet my 
second may teach my first much wisdom, and my 
whole is often the best friend of my first. 

No. 2. 

My whole is a machine made expressly to remove 
my first from my second, My first as well as my 
whole is frequently the property of my second, 
and in such case the whole is esteemed a great 
convenience by my second, and the rest of mankind. 
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GAMES. 


DUCK-ON-DAVIE. 


Rough and dangerous as this game is, it appears 
to possess a singular fascination for school-boys and 
maintains its popularity despite the severe accidents 
that must neceesarily occasionally interrupt the per- 
formance. The game derives its title from the fact 
that there must be at one end of the play-ground 
some kind of raised base or little hill called the 
Davie, upon which is placed a large round stone 
or ball named the Big Duck. Each player furnishes 
himself with a round stone, which he calls his own 
Duck, and they range themselves in line at what is 
determined to be a good “ throwing distance ”’ from 
the Davie. 

Each boy then throws his stone, striving to hit the 
Big Duck. The player who makes the worst throw, 
or whose stone is judged to fall farthest from the 
mark, is instantly proclaimed Keeper of the Da- 
vie. This unfortunate takes his stand beside the 
Davie, while the rest of the players return to the line, 
and throw in turn at the Duck, endeavoring to hit 
it and throw it off the Davie. These stones must 
lie where they fall, until some lucky player dislodges 
the Big Duck, when each player is at liberty to rush 
in, lift his own stone and carry it in to base. This 
must, however, be done before the Keeper succeeds 
in replacing his Duck upon the Davie, and if the 
Keeper sees this movement, he may instantly give 
chase, and if ‘ tagged "’ the player must assume the 
office of Keeper. 

The Keeper may, if he chooses, extend to any 
one of the players the privilege termed ‘one foot."’ 
This privilege consists of allowing some chosen 
player to place his stone upon his foot and by one 
kick endeavor to send it home to base, “ Two 
feet," or even “three feet '’ may be accorded as a 
special favor by the Keeper. If any boy, to whom 
this liberty is granted, succeeds in displacing the 
Duck, all the other players may rush in and en- 
deavor to carry their own stones to the base. When 
a player thus privileged fails, he must immediately 
assume the office of Keeper. 


WILD BULL, 


As its name denotes, is also a rather violent pas- 
time. The players form a ring, deciding upon some 
base at a short distance to which the Bull must make 
his run. The largest or strongest boy is then chosen 
as the Wild Bull, and takes his place alone within 
the ring. The other players link hands firmly, when 
possible with the “sailor's grip,’ and form a strong 
ring. 

The Bull passes around inside, asking the players 
as he touches their hands—‘* How strong is this?” 
They reply with any chance answer, as strong as 
iron ; as brass; as a broken reed, etc. The Bull then 
without warning endeavors to break through by 
pressing, jerking or pounding the hands. When he 
succeeds, the two players whom he has severed 
give chase, and try to catch him. If caught, the Bull 
must try again, but if he can reach his base and re- 
turn to the ring without being tagged, the slowest 
of his pursuers becomes Bull. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN FEBRUARY NO. 
Answer to Corkscrew Puzzle. 
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Answer to Geographical Ellipsis. 
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Aaswer to Double Diamond Puzzle, 


owewyarvwvrrace# 


Cross-word Enigma, 
Stars and Stripes. 


Name Puzzle. 
Clara. 
Emily. 
Laura, 
Irene. 
Adela. 


Riddle.—G-nat. 


Transformation, 





Ash; gash; wash; cash, 
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LITERARY NO¥ICES. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York :— 
VIVIAN, THE BEAUTY, by Mrs. Annie Ed- 

wards, One of the Handy-Volume Series. 

A novel of German life, written in a fresh, 
sprightly style, with a charming little heroine, who 
is not, by the way, Vivian the Beauty. 

DI CARY, by M. Jacqueline Thornton, 

A novel of Southern life, after the war, written 
apparently by a Southern woman, but full of clear, 
common-sense views of the situation, Without 
abating one jot of her love for the sunny South, the 
author is willing to see that the Northern influence 
is exerted for good, not for evil, and in a mos} 
charming work of fiction, grasps boldly a great na- 
tional question. 

GREAT SINGERS. Faustina Bordini to Henri- 
etta Sontag, by Geo, T. Ferris. 

Entertaining biographical sketches of the singers, 
Bordini, Gabrielli, Arnould, Billington, Catalani, 
Pasta, and Sontag, written in very entertaining style, 
and full of bright incidents. 


From D1icK & FITZGERALD, New York :— 
BIBLICAL THINGS NOT GENERALLY 

KNOWN, A collection of facts, notes and in- 

formation, concerning much that is rare, quaint, 

curious, obscure, and little known, in relation to 
biblical subjects, 

A volume that will be taken up with pleasure and 
put down with regret, and which, while readable 
and interesting in itself, is also very valuable as a 
book of reference for the Bible student, It should 
be in every Bible class in the country. 


From S. R. WELLS & Co., New York:— 
HOW TO BE WELL; or, Common Sense Medi- 

cal Hygiene. A book for the people, giving 

directions for the treatment of acute diseases 

without the use of drug medicines; also hints on 

oo. healih cure, by M. Augusta Fairchild, 

While the result of trusting to any book of this 
character in positive diseases is doubtful, it will be 
valuable to many, from its clear practical sugges- 
tions for preserving health. The writer gives much 
personal experience, and writes earnestly, in the 
full belief, evidently, of introducing a new manual 
of health for home use, 


From T. B, PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia :— 
ANGELE'S FORTUNE, a story of real life by 

André Theurich, translated by Mary Neal Sher- 

wood, 

An interesting romance of the life and misfortunes 
of a would-be actress in Paris, with the usual ob- 
jectionable features of the French novel. 
COURTSHIP AND MATRIMONY, with other 

sketches from Scenes and Experiences in Social 

Life, particularly adapted for every-day reading, 

by Robert Morris. 

A volume of short, readable sketches, upon a 
great variety of subjects, written in pleasing style, 
and containing many practical suggestions. 
MYRTLE LAWN, a novel by Robert E. Ballard, 

of North Carolina, 

A story of Southern life of the present day, full 
of romantic incident and dramatic scenes. 





HOW SHE WON HIM, or the Bride of Charming 
Valley, by D. A: Moore, 
A novel of life in Pennsylvania, Cincinnati, and 
California, full of incidents, and written in a pleas- 
ing style, 


From J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 

THE PICTURE ALPHABET. 

Two beautifully bound and handsomely illus- 
trated juvenile books, which the little people will 
be sure to enjoy and appreciate. A toy will tire, 
sweets will sicken, but to an attractive book a child 
will return again and again with undiminished pleas- 
ure, and these are two whose contents are inexhaust- 
ible funds of delight. 

APPLES OF GOLD. 

A collection of short stories in prose and verse, 
profusely illustrated, and a‘very attractive book for 
the holidays, 


From LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston, Mass :— 
SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Brief, but entertaining sketches of Hawthorne, 
Poe, Thoreau, Howells, Helen Jackson & Henry 
James, Jr. 


From G. P, PUTNAM's Sons, New York :— 
THE ART OF COOKING. A series of Practical 

Lessons, by Matilda Lees Dods, of the South 

Kensington School of Cookery, edited by Hen- 

. Tietta De Condé Sherman. 

Although there are so many cook-books published 
that their name is legion, we prophesy a large sale 
for this most valuable addition to the number, and 
heartily commend it to all housekeepers, 


From HENRY C, LEA, Phila :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MED- 
ICAL SCIENCES, edited by T. Minis Hays, A. 
M., M. D., Jan., 1880. 

MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From Geo. D. NEWHALL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

HOW MUCH DOES THE BABY WEIGH? 
Song and chorus by Will S. Hays. 

A MUSICAL SURPRISE. Sketch by Clara E. 
Richey. Music arranged by L. Fairfield. 

BRIGHT IMAGININGS. (Imagini Ridenti) 
Caprice, by Charles Vienkel, 

THF. SMILE’OF MY MARY. Songand Chorus. 
Words by S.N, Mitchell. Music by H; P. Danks. 

THE GELSEMINE VINE. Song by Will S. 
Hays. 

O! BE JOYFUL. (Jubilate Deo) by J. R. Fair- 
lamb, 

WHY NEED I FEAR WHEN THOU ART 
NEAR, Sacred Song. Giannetti. 

JOHN GILPIN’S RIDE. Galop, by Robert 
Challoner, 

THE DANISH PEASANT GIRL. Nocturne, by 
Jas. E. Perring. 

MUSIC MADE EASY. The rudiments of music 
explained in a concise and novel manner, by 
Robert Challoner. 

Easy to be understood by beginners, and de- 
signed as a guide and assistance to private teachers, 
schools, classes, and students in general. 
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MARCH, 1880. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and havea return 
stamp enclosed. 





Mr. DARLEY has contributed to this number one 
of the finest steel plates we have ever placed before 
our readers. It is a scene from Mrs. Browning's ex- 
quisite work “ Rhyme of the Duchess May," and 
one of the most striking in the poem. Our illustra- 
tions of the poets by Darley, bid fair to rival his il- 
lustrations of Waverley, and are winning him new 
laurels to add to those already offered him. Each 
picture is a gem of art. 

The mammoth steel fashion plate gives in shape 
and color the newest styles of dress for the month 
that, bidding adieu to winter, lingers coquetting with 
the stern old snow-king before smiling spring quite 
asserts her sway. 

For this season we can heartily commend the 
stylish and comfortable wrap for which we give the 
full size diagram in this number, It is a street 
jacket with added basque, and is at once very 
novel and very handsome, It can be made in any 
material to match the street dress, or is handsome 
in black silk or velvet, 

The novelty page is a tobacco pouch of chamois 
skin, with a silk bag, suitable for a present to a gen- 
tleman. It is a new design, and very pretty when 
made up and embroidered. 

Our music page is unusually attractive, and both 
in the Work Department and Fashion pages will be 
found many entirely new articles that will commend 
themselves at once to the tasteful reader. 

Roslyn’s Fortune is continued, increasing in in- 
terest with every chapter as the plot developes. The 
Rosebud Garden of Girls is concluded, and our 
readers will regret to part with the galaxy of hero- 
ines, but will find consolation in the new serial 
“Glenarchan,”’ which will be commenced in our 
next number, 


CasTorIA is pleasant to take, contains nothing 
narcotic, and always regulates the stomach and 
bowels, No sour-curd or wind-colic; no feverish- 
ness or diarrhoea; no congestion or worms, and no 
cross children or worn-out mothers, where Castoria 
is used. 


A’ HARD Lot.—Much is said and written of the 
cruelty of the step-mother. With the mother-in- 
law she is chosen as the target for ill-nature. But 
is hér lot pure Elysium? 

Her marriage is generally an unsentimental one, 
She needs a home, and her husband requires a 
mother for his children. It is a business transac- 
tion on both sides. But if little sentiment exists, 
the call to duty is clear; and many a step-mother 
who subsequently meets with abuse starts with a 
desire to do her duty. 

How hard it is to perform a duty where sentiment 
is conspicudusly absent, those who know can tell ; 








and she soon comes upon her trials. The children 
are prepared to give her all the trouble they can. 
They remember the kindness and forget the weak- ° 
nesses of their own mother. Every old servant 
who is found fault with, tells them privately how 
different things were in their dear mamma's time. 
Every novel they read treats of the injustice and 
cruelty of stepmothers as a fact clearly ascertained, 
and as invariable as that bees make honey, or that 
wool comes from sheep. Every fault that the step- 
mother commits is seized on, that she is true to the 
character of her class; and the children triumph 
in the vindication of a general truth. She cannot 
always reckon on the support of -her husband, for 
he loves his children and hates family disputes. He 
is apt to side with the children as against a legal 
wrong-doer, 

The wife, although she may have married pro- 
saically, does not like to stand this—she does not 
like to be set at naught in her own house, and she 
determines to get the better of her husband. Every 
source of domestic anarchy thus becomes increased 
until the entire house is plunged into all the miseries 
of a sort of civil war. And the poor step-mother 
bears the entire blame. 

Girls, old and young, should think carefully be- 
fore consenting to occupy such a trying position. 

ONCE a subscriber, always a subscriber, must be 
the rule for the prime favorite, GopDEY'’s LADy's 
BooK.—Advertiser, Eddyville, Lowa. 





HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
NUMBER “TWENTY-SIX, 

Low-down grates, or wood-fires, with andirons, 
fenders, and all the old appurtenances, are now con- 
sidered quite essential in compieting the artistic 
effect of modernly decorated houses, in which an 
air of quaintness pervades the whole furnishing, and 
many old style things are brought into service again, 
in some cases just as they were used by our great- 
grandmothers. The antique fire-screens are dragged 
out’ of their hiding-places in garrets, polished, 
mended, and are now made to hold a pretty piece 
of the modern ‘‘art embroidery” in place of the 
faded and clumsy figures of the old canvas “ cross- 
stitch work.” The frame for a batiner-shaped fire- 
screen should have a firm and rather Aeavy stand- 
ard, that it may not tip over, from which a rod 
(about the size of a broombhandle) springs, and sup- 
ports the banner. The frame may be made of 
walnut, ash, oak, or ebonized wood, whichever will 
conform best with the furmishing of the room in 
which it isto be used. It should move easily on 
castors, so that it can be placed in front of the fire 
when necessary. If made of ebonized wood, with 
a nickel-plated spear-head for ornament at the top, 
and small nickel-plated rings, by means of which 
the banner is attached to the cross-rod, the effect 
will be quite elegant. The tall middle rod should 
measure six feet from the point where it is joined to 
the standard, The banner should be twenty-two 
inches wide, and twenty-seven inches in length ; the 
cross-rod, which supports it, should be three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter. This rod should be 
suspended by cords, so that it will hang just twelve 
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inches below the spear-head, or whatever ornament 
is used as a finish for the central rod. These cords 
must of course harmonize in color with the orna- 
mentation and finish of the banner, and may be of 
¥ silk or worsted, as will best 
Fig. 1. conform with the other trim- 
mings. The banner is made 
of plain, heavy, and firmly 
woven linen, which is as thick 
as that used for covering 
stair carpet. This, after being 
smoothly tacked on an artist's 
drawing-board, is to be or- 
namented (in oil colors) with 
a branch of the Pyrus-Japon- 
ica, with its rich coral-red 
blossoms and delicate olive- 
green leaves. When this 
part of the work is done, cnd 
has become entirely dry, the 
linen should be closely basted 
around the edges to a piece 
of thick buckram of the same 
size. Then two wedge-shaped 
pieces, and a narrow border 
(for the sides) of dark olive- 
green silk plush, make the 
finish for the front (see Fig. 
1.) with a fancy fringe of 
cords and tassels. The back 
is covered with dark green, 
or black silk, or silesia will 
answer. The plush, which 
is the heavy upholsterer’s 
stuff, with long nap, will be the only expensive 
item in the materials for the screen. The price 
asked for this is four dollars, or four and a half dol- 
lars per yard; but as it is twenty-four inches wide, 
it will only be necessary to procure two-thirds of a 
. yard of the plush, By reference 
Fig. 2. to Fig. 2. it will be seen how the 
wedge-shaped pieces, and the strips 
for the sides, may be cut, so as to 
require but this small quantity of 
material, The tassel-fringe or trim- 
ming for the.lower edge of the ban- 
ner is made of cords and tassels of 
shaded olive-green zephyr, with a 
few strands of “ filoselle’’ or filling 
silk, of corresponding shades, mixed 
in, to give it life and brightness, 
The tassels, which are attached to the upper row 
of loops of cord, should be two inches long, For 
the second row the loops are longer, and the tassels 
(three and a half inches long) hang between the 
upper ones, In place of the spear-head, an acorn- 
shaped ornament of wood may be used for the top 
of the standard; and small iron rings, painted 
black, to hold the banner. A strip of sheet-iron 
two inches wide is sewed in between the linen and 
buckram at the lower edge of the banner, to make 
it hang smoothly. This makes a much handsomer 
and less expensive screen than the old style ones, 
which were stiffly framed like a picture, and made to 
slide up and down on the supporting rod. 
E, B,C, 


























WEST BRIDGEWATER, ot 
December 7th, 1879. ‘ 

Enclosed please find $2 for my subscription for 
1880. We have every number of the Lapy's 
BOOK since it was started. 

CORNELIA ALGER. 

CLEANING BLACK SILK.—One of the things 
“not generally known,” at least in this country, is 
the Parisian method of cleaning black silk; the 
modus operandi is very simple, and the result in- 
finitely superior to that achieved in afty other man- 
ner. The silk must be thoroughly brushed and 
wiped with a cloth, then laid flat on a board or 
table and well sponged with hot coffee, thoroughly 
freed from sediment by being strained through 
muslin, The silk is sponged on the side intended 
to show, it is allowed to become partially dry, and 
then ironed on the wrong side. Thecoffee removes 
every particle of grease, and restores the brilliancy 
of silk, without imparting to it either the shiny ap- 
pearance or crackly and papery stiffness obtained 
by beer, or, indeed, any other liquid. The silk 
really appears thickened by the process, and this 
good effect is permanent. Our readers who will 
experimentize on an apron or cravat will never 
again try any other method. 





GopeEy’'s LADY’'s Boox is full of interest for the 
home circle, where it is an ever welcome guest.— 
Gazette, Martinsburg, Va. 


LIVING IN QuUIET.—A rule for living happily 
with others is to avoid having stock subjects of dis 
putation, It mostly happens, when people live 
much together, that they come to have certain set 
topics, around which, from frequent dispute, there 
is such a growth of angry words, mortified vanity, 
and the like, that the original subject of difference 
becomes a standing subject for quarrei, and there is 
a tendency in all minor disputes to drift down to it. 
Again, if people wish to live well together, they 
must not hold too much to logic, and suppose that 
everything is to be settled by sufficient reason. Dr. 
Johnson saw this clearly with regard to married 
people, when he said, ‘Wretched would be the 
pair, above all names of wretchedness, who should 
be doomed to adjust by reason, every morning, all 
the minute detail of the domestic day." But the 
application should be much more general than he 
made it. There is no time for such reasonings, and 
nothing that is worth them, And when we recollect 
how two lawyers or two politicians can go on con- 
tending, and that there is no end of one-sided 
reasoning on any subject, we shall not be sure that 
such contention is the best mode of arriving at 
truth, But certainly it is not the way to arrive at 
good temper, 

WE received, early in November, no less than 
eleven remittances for subscriptions for 1880 from 
ladies who report that the LADY'S BooK has been 
a regular visitor in their families since the first 
number was published, and all agree that it never 
presented a better appearance, nor contained more 
entertaining and useful matter than it does now, 
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GOTHIC VILLA, 


DRAWN expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
§20 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

The above villa possesses, for a small family, ; weather-boarded, in good style, and finished for 
all that style and effect that is obtained in expen- | $3,000, We will make full drawings and speci- 
sive residences—cosy, easily warmed, and per | fications complete for sixty dollars, subject to 
fectly ventilated. It can be built of frame, | change that may be desired to suit lot and position, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by fadies living at a distance, the 

ditress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired, Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packa; for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govers the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, eee, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

e.... publishers A. ~ sane? —_ have no coepged 

this department, now nothing of its transactions ; 5 

whether the person sending the order is.or is not a subscri- 

es to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 
now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
i- 3 Book Publishing whe 9 pd Limited). 

o order will be attended to unless the m és first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE, 


Fig, 1.— Walking dress of two shades of slate 
colored satin, and striped velvet and satin. The 
underskirt is of satin of the darkest shade, the front 
breadth puffed; the edge of skirt trimmed with 
pieces of a lighter shade. The overdress is cut like 
a long coat double-breasted, the skirt turned back 
with revers of the plain satin, and three capes trim- 
ming the waist part. Hat of felt, trimmed with satin 
and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of white and pink; the 
underskirt is of white satin, kilted in front, and 
trimmed with Mechlin lace, and a garland of pink 
roses. The overdress is of pink silk, is made like a 
polonaise, low neck and short sleeves, and is 
trimmed to correspond with underskist with lace 
and flowers. Low corsage and short sleeves, with 
bertha of lace and flowers. Flowers in hair to 
match those on dress. 

Fig. 3 —Visiting dress of purple velvet and satin. 
It is made with two skirts of the velvet, trimmed 
with thread lace over satin of a lighter shade than 
velvet, Jacket bodice with vest of the lighter satin, 
the edge trimmed with lace to correspond with the 
overskirt. Hat of purple velvet, trimmed with 
ostrich feathers of the lighter shade, 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of light blue damassee; the 
front of skirt is laid in folds divided by plaitings of 


plain dark blue silk; the overdress is from the sides. 


and in the back, and is timmed with the same, as 
is also the edge of the skirt. Panier basque, sleeves 
trimmed with plaitings of blue silk. Fan-shaped 
piece made of the blue trims the front of corsage. 
Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of olive-green plush and 
damasseé in cashmere colors, the front of skirt is of 
the plush laid in kilt plaits, with straps of the 
damasseé fastened by buckles crossing it. The 
back of the underskirt is of the damasseé, the side 
breadths of overdress are of the plush, the panier 
basque is made very deep, is cf the damasseé, and 
is trimmed with fringe ; it is full on the shoulders, 





and at the waist in front. Vest of plush, and plush 
cuffs trimming sleeves. Bonnet of plush the color 
of dress, trimmed with satin and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of five years, made of myrtle 
green velvet; it is cut in narrow gores, with pleated 
ruffle in back, and band above fastened by a knot 
of ribbon loops. Felt hat trimmed with feather and 
bird. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of gen- 
darme blue silk, and damasseé; the underskirt is 
made of the plain silk, as is also the jacket bodice ; 
the skirt is cut in turrets, with a kilt plaiting falling 
below them, The front of skirt is arranged with 
scarves of the damasseé, the sleeves and bodice are 
trimmed with the same. Bonnet of chip trimmed 
with long feather of color of dress, and faced with 
shirred satin inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Bow of point d’ esprit lace, and China 
crape. 

Fig. 3.—The illustration gives a pretty style of 
glove for evening wear. ‘They are of black kid, fin- 
ished at the top with black lace over white. 

Fig. 4.—Cap of white muslin, trimmed with a 
narrow cross-stitch border. It is edged with two 
rows of kilted Breton lacé. The front is ornamented 
with bows of pale blue corded ribbon, with a cross- 
stitch design, and rich fringe. 

Fig. 5.—Cap made of square handkerchief of fine 
lawn, with a cross-stitch border, It is edged with 
two rows of kilted lace. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Front and back view of morning 
robe made of pale blue cashmere; it is gored in 
front, and has a full back caught across the skirt by 
a band of embroidered silk; the same style of band 
trims the bottom. of skirt, up. the fronts, down the 
sides, and forms the cuffs of sleeves; a small cape 
similarly trimmed is fastened upon the sleeves. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of black straw trimmed with 
black satin ribbon and ostrich feathers, the inside 
of brim has shirred ribbon in it. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of white felt, trimmed with gen- 
darme blue satin, and gay-colored bifd. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with o!d 
gold satin ribbon, having the appearance of being 
crimped. The ¢rown is soft, with full bow of the 
ribbon on the top, and the same under the chin. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for child of.six years, made of 
beige cashmere ; the skirt is kilted, reaching half way 
up where it is met by the deep bodice; basque in 
front, sewed to the skirt in back and finished with 
asash. The trimming is white embroidery. 

Fig. 12.—Dress for girls of seven years made of 
blue cheviot; the front is gored and edged with a 
kilting, the back of skirt is laid in kilt pleats with an 
overdress trimmed with striped cheviot in gay 
colors, Jacket for out-door wear quite deep, the 
cuffs, collar, pockets, and edge being trimmed with 
the same cheviot as skirt. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Back and front view of dress for 
girl of thirteen years, made of olive-green delaine. 
The front of skirt is laid in very fine kilt plaits, the 
back trimmed with narrow ruffles; above this is a 
polonaise with drapery in the back, a band of 
damasseé catches this with a narrow plaiting on each 
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side. The front is trimmed with bands of the 
damasseé, also collar and sleeves. 

Fig. 15.—Dagger for the hair, of ‘gold enameled 
with different colors. 

Fig. 16.-—Gold bracelet with chains, from which 
depend a small gold fan and a gold pencil. 

Fig. 17.—Infant's shirt made of linen cambric, and 
trimmed with rows of insertion, divided by tucks. 
The sleeves and neck are edged with embroidery 
and lace, 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Front and back view of spring 
wrap for lady, made of light gray camel's hair; it 
has a sacque front, back like a sacque at the bottom 
with a dolman over it, and dolman sleeves, The 
trimming is corded silk, fringe, and passementerie 
ornaments. 

Fig. 20.—House dress for lady, made of black 
silk ; the skirt is laid in kilt plaits, divided by bands 
of cashmere colors embroidered. The waist is 
shirred down in the front and back to meet the 
skirt, a sash fastened over where the two are joined, 
edged with a band of the colors; it is fastened at the 
left side, cuffs upon the sleeves, and collar to miatch 
the bands on skirt. 

Fig. 21. House dress for lady, of écru camel's 
hair; it is made with two skirts, the under one 
trimmed all around with one ruffle, above this in 
front is a deep band of embossed velvet in shades 
of brown, above this another ruffle, the overskirt is 
short in front, deep in the back, Basque bodice 
trimmed with fringe and ribbon bows, cut V shape 
in the neck, with two rows of Breton lace around 
it. Elbow sleeves trimmed with the same lace, and 
ribbon, 

Fig. 22 —Bonnet of gray straw, trimmed with 
deep red ribbon, and gray ostrich feathers, 

Fig. 23.—House dress for lady, made of black 
cashmere ; the underskirt is trimmed with one kilted 
ruffle all around, and narrow ruffles all up the front. 
The overskirt is double, open in front, trimmed with 
a band of Pekin satin, the upper one with satin and 
fringe. Basque bodice trimmed to correspond, 

Fig: 24.—House dress for lady, made of pale blue 
cashmere. The underskirt is deeply kilted; the 
overdress is double, trimmed with a plaiting’of the 
material, and a band of blue satin embroidered in 
colors. Basque bodice with vest of satin, cuffs, and 
collar to match the bands on skirt. Ribbon bows 
trim the dress in different places, 

Fig. 25.—Ladies’ dressing sacque, made of white 
cambric trimmed with rows of tucks, embroidered 
band, and plastron of lace down the front; the same 
extends around the neck, and trims the sleeves. 

Fig. 26.—Ladies' chemise, made of fine linen, 
the front ornamented with tucks, rows of insertion, 
and Breton lace The skirt is trimmed to corres- 
pond with the yoke. 

Fig. 27.—Ladies’ drawers, made of fine muslin, 
trimmed with embroidery, lace, and tucks, 

Fig. 28.—Bow for the neck, made of Breton net, 
trimmed with pleated Breton lace, 

Fig. 29.—Cape formed of four rows of pleated 
lace, with a ruche around the neck, fastened in front 
by a colored ribbon bow. 

Fig. 30.—Ladies’ morning slipper, embroidered 
with gold thread, and lined with old gold satin, old 





gold satin quilling around the top, and rosette in 
front. 

Fig, 31.—-Ladies’ morning slipper, made of blue 
velvet, émbroidered with silver, trimmed around the 
top with swan’s down, and lined with blue quilted 
satin. 

Figs. 32 and 33.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of ten years; it is made of silk and cashmere, 
the underskirt is of silk trimmed with a pleated 
ruffle and puff. The’ polonaise is trimmed with lace 
and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 34.—Suit for boy of six years, made of black 
velvet, short pants, vest, and jacket. 

Fig. 35.—Dress for gitl of thirteen years, made 
of cheviot cloth ; the underskirt is trimmed with six 
narrow kilt plaitings, the overdress and basque bod- 
ice with brocaded satin in cashmere colors. 

Fig. 36.—Dress for girl of five years, made of gray 
beige; the underskirt is kilted, the waist is a deep 
basque, the skirt and basque are both edged with 
navy blue silk. 

Fig. 37.--Dress for girl of seven years, made of 
cloth, navy blue and white ; the underskirt is of the 
blue kilted, the overdress of white with trimming 
of blue. 

Fig. 38.—Dress for girl of nine years, made of 
brown camel's hair; the underskirt is trimmed with 
two plaited ruffies, the polonaise with vest and re- 
vers, with rows of white braid. 

Our diagram ‘pattern this month is for a ladies’ 
out-door wrap, jacket with basque added, which can 
be made of embossed satin, silk, cloth, or the same 
material as dress. The pattern consists of six 
pieces, one front, half of back of basque, sleeve, 
cape, and collar. The deepest part of the cape is 
the front, and the pieces for the jacket are joined 
according to the notches on the paper. The 
buttons are iridescent pearl, This cannot fail to 
prove a desirable pattern for our lady readers ; it is 
given in the full size. 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PAGE. 
(See front of book.) 

Our design this month is for a tobacco pouch, a 
pretty present for a lady to make for a’ gentleman, 
and one that can be made with a very small outlay. 
It is composed of three pieces of chamois leather 
five inches in length, and three and one half inches 
wide in the broadest part, and tapering dowr to a 
point; each piece is corded around with silk, and 
has a letter embroidered upon it, in silk the same 
color as the cording. The three pieces are joined 
together, a silk bag finishes the top, and a tassel or- 
naments the point at the bottom. Any design can 
be embroidered upon the pieces that fancy may 
dictate, instead of an initial. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 

Although éarly in the season, a few spring goods 
can already be seen in our stores; percales are al- 
ready shown in their bright and delicate coloring, 
and their beautiful and quaint designs, after the 
heavy goods of winter, make us exclaim, and wonder 
if we ever before saw anything half so pretty and 
fresh-looking. The styles are very similar to the casb- 
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mere effects given to goods during the past winter, 
gay colors upon delicate grounds, also the ever- 
popular fine figures, dots, and hair stripes, which al- 
ways make up pretty and useful home morning 
dresses. 

The brocade fabrics, so much in favor the past 
winter, will continue quite as much so during the 
spring. The old-fashioned muslin-delaines are again 
revived ; these and French cashmeres in pretty ar- 
mure and brocade patterns, promise to be very pop- 
ular; these will be made up with plain materials, as 
portions of the dress and trimmings, and will be 
made up in both walking and indoor costumes, But 
the newest, and what promises to be the most pop- 
ular of spring fancy goods, is the printed Indian 
cashmere, in small multi-colored pine patterns over 
a light ground. 

We have seen a dress of this description, the 
pattern of which was chiefly in blue and green 
tints, with a dash of crimson over a silver gray 
ground, The skirt was made with a gathered tab- 
lier in front, and tabs of plain bluish green silk at 
the sides; gores of pleated silk formed these tabs. 
The back was draped and looped up with clusters 
of loops of satin ribbon, and the bodice was a 
casaquin jacket of printed cashmere, with facings, 
collar, cuffs, and pockets of greenish blue silk. 
The buttons were of dark pearl. 

Another is of beige cashmere; the trimmings are 
of seal-brown armure silk, The skirt is arranged 
in upward folds in front; lapels of the armure silk 
are draped into paniers at the sides, and the dou/- 
fant trimming at the back is of both materials com- 
bined. 

There is very great vartety in the fashion of hair 
dressing. Some ladies wear plain bandeaux laid 
quite smooth over the brow, with a small chignon 
placed just in the nape of the neck. With a clear- 
cut profile and well-shaped head this is all very 
well, but there are others for whom a more elabor- 
ate style of coiffure is infinately more becoming. 
Fancy combs are as popular as ever, and for those 
who like anything odd and novel, the ‘“* Mephisto- 
pheles" is a singular comb, which, adopted by 
a noted beauty abroad, at once became a favor- 
ite. Although its oddity has prevented an abso- 
lutely similar form from being used, a modified 
form is to be found at the most fashionable comb- 
maker's in Paris. Every one will remember the 
curious horn-decorated cap of Faust's companion, 
a pointed piece of scarlet cloth, upon which two 
little black horns curling forward are set. The in- 
augurator of the Mephistopheles comb fancied hav- 
ing these little projections in gold, with flashing ruby 
stars dependant from the tips, The effect with the 
black hair proved fine. To suit it the hair must be 
much puffed and high, and with clusters of curls 
among the puffs, so that the comb's points rise like 
an eccentric and be-jeweled puff from among the 
wilderness of those myriad hair puffs, to which 
many ladies of decided fashion still show their un- 
alterable preference, There is certainly great soft- 
ness in this coiffure, especially when that softness is 
contrasted with some strange, unexpected ornament 
like the comb described above, or with the jeweled- 
eyed head of some gorgeous bird or a wide winged 





and seemingly just poised dragon fly, with bulging 
orbs of diamond, ruby, or emerald; or again, a cres- 
cent of glittering diamonds. 

A lady writing from Paris, states that at a certain 
grand fete she counted eleven ladies coiffées a f Arade. 
The beautiful headdress which she describes, and 
the arrangement of hair which it demands, are well 
worthy of notice, and would be adapted to the regu- 
larity of the American type, as well as to the rich 
complexion of certain of our noted brunettes. 

The Arabe is ascarf of live oriental colors, heavily 
intermingled with gold thread, and with a gold em- 
broidery which has the effect of embossage. This 
searf is a yard and a half in length, Its proper ad- 
justment requires that the entirs mass of the wear- 
er's hair be taken into one rich braid, This is caught 
at the back of the head, neither high nor low, and 
twisted with the scarf in such a manner that while 
the folds of the rich material form one massive wave 
above the brow, the hair forms another, and is then 
knotted beneath it at the back. On the right of the 
head fall the ends of the scarf, one a little below the 
other, These ends are richly fringed by the unrav- 
eling of the material. The decidedly becoming ef- 
fect of this headdress acccunts for the favor of its 
acceptance. It is one of those things of which the 
vogue is decided at once. But it is rumored there 
is soon to be a radical change in hair-dressing; a 
return to the plaited chignon and the light clusters of 
curls which so well became the pretty head of 
Madam de Sévigné. Already some charming 
women have tried this style of coiffure, and have 
found it by no means unbecoming. If it does not 
become exclusively adopted, it will at least bring a 
grateful change in the coiffures of the present day. 

A successful conceit of the milliner is to stud 
ribbons and bandeaus with imitation flies, so won- 
derfully natural that they cease to be mere fashion- 
able inventions, but rank as curiosities of art. 
Brilliant red, golden green, and blue flies, alternate 
on the bandeaus for face trimming, giving a play 
of colors that suits the changeable silks and feathers 
of the outside, The house-fly, with its iron-gray 
body and filmy wings, is taken for an invaderof the 
sanctity of spotless ribbons, until, on the attempt to 
wave him away, he is found fixed to his place, a 
creature of light metal and isinglass. 

There are to be seen now many bonnets 
formed entirely of feathers. An excellent model is 
a very beautiful and unique imported bonnet, which 
forms part of what will be the trousseau of a lady of 
this city ; it is in the shape of an oriental turban, but 
entirely formed 2f the alternating breasts and tails 
of the larger species of humming-bird. The tail is 
fan-shaped in this species, and the breasts are 
flame-color, emerald-green, or a blue similar to 
dark peacock-blue. In this bonnet the various 
breasts used have all these colors exquisitely 
mounted and arranged, so that nothing is seen of the 
satin forming the bonnet itself. Fifty breasts and 
tails were required to form this bonnet. At the 
extreme back, and floating downward over the low- 
dressed hair, is a willow plume of ostrich feathers, 
over which is laid, upon each of itsloose and waving 
lengths, other parts of humming-bird plumage, en- 
tirely covering the willow feather beneath. The 
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effect of this moving to and fro of the low-toned 
yet dazzling plumage is wonderfully fine, and the 
bonnet is of unsurpassed elegance. Another feature 
of this trousseau is a superb cape of humming bird's 
feathers, which it has required many months for that 
Paris house at which it was made to collect. The 
shape is that of a large and deep f/astron, This 
bonnet and cape are not to be duplicated by the 
house which furnished them. 

Caps and head-dresses are most fancifully made 
andadorned. One entirely of golden moss, another 
of maiden-hair fern, and forget-me-nots. Then 
there are the Marie Stuart caps of black velvet 
edged with a double row of pearls, which are ex- 
tremely becoming to some faces, and those made 
entirely of marabout feathers, which suit almost 
every one, 

Velvet lace is a novelty among trimmings. It 
consists of a band of velvet with openwork embroid- 
ery designs. As trimming for a velvet dress, this 
is very effective. 

Neither blue nor yellow is now used in dress to 
the extent that they were the past season ; at least, 
not in the bright shades which light up every other 
color by which they may happen to be surrounded. 
But in small quantities, both blue and yellow are 
introduced into almost every species of design and 
fabric, and the result is a sort of illumination, which 
could be obtained in no other way. The yellows 
are the shades of jonquil or gold, the buttercup yel- 
low and the bright tint of the mustard at its fullest 
flowering. The blues are the old blues of pottery, 
the modern China blue used in Dresden porcelain, 
the peacock tints and the amethyst blue, as distin- 
guished from the turquoise, 

These colors in the minutest specks, gem the sur- 
face of all figured materials, which belong to the 
richer class, and star them as daisies, forget-me-nots, 
and dandelions do the darkly shaded depths of a 
forest dell, or the emerald surface of a grassy 
meadow, 

All the best effects in color are produced by this 
species of illumination, for the dark or neutral body ; 
and the reason an all-red dress, or an all-yellow 
dress, sometimes looks well in a crowd, is because 
the majority always wear dark.or neutral colors, 
and the wearer makes a bright spot in a collection 
which would be otherwise too gay or too sombre. 

In consequence of the Spanish marriage, Spanish 
styles are very popular in Paris, and are being in- 
troduced here. The Spanish veil is much in favor, 
in both black and white Spanish lace. Red and 
yellow are being much used together, feathers of the 
two colors trimming biack lace bonnets, Long 
black kid gloves with a bracelet of small yellow rose- 
buds at the top is one of the caprices of semi-dress 
toilets. 

The newest lace cravat is a large lace bow called 
the Merveilluse, in imitation of the bows worn dur 
ing the French Revolution. It may be made of any 
trimming lace by sewing the straight ends together, 
‘and of this forming an ordinary bow of two long 
loops and two ends strapped in the centre; below 
this the lace is then formed into a jabot formed like 
a fan, the two shells like rows coming together in a 
point below, This point reaches nearly to the waist 





line, while the large bow is high about the throat— 
indeed, just under the chin. 

Another bow, called the butterfly, has two little 
pleated pieces of white India muslin strapped tightly 
where they are joined, and this forms the centre. 
Wide lace, either Languedoc, or duchess, or Valen- 
ciennes, is then sewed to the pleated ends, and 
when the bow is worn, the upper edge of this lace 
is pinned high about the collar, and it is allowed to 
fall open below and display the pretty design 
wrought upon it. 

Small round wooden fans with a long stick as a 
handle, are ornamented with water-color painting ; 
they are used as after-dinner fans, as they serve for 
a hand screen to protect the face from the fire. The 
same shape fans are made of black or light colored 
satin, and are decorated with embroidery in colors, 
or water-color painting in flowers, buds, etc. The 
ordinary Japanese fans are also made in this same 
shape now. 

A feature of Turkish origin, and which has ob- 
tained favor, is about, it is said, to become a favorite 
in Paris, and will, is is rumored, appear upon per- 
sons who have hitherto avoided everything like 
eccentricity or conspicuousness in dress. The 
adoption of this jacket, called the shoulder-jacket, is 
innovatory, more from its now appearing in the 
Turkish fabrics and colors, than in its form, for a 
large and important establishment noted for the 
beauty and grace of its wraps, issued some time ago 
a black velvet, jet-embroidered, Turkish jacket, 
carelessly attached to, and in its entirety dependent 
from, the right shoulder, The jacket is massively 
embroidered in gold on a dead oriental lizard-green, 
the material velvet. Accompanying it is a tight- 
fitting waist of velvet of a darker shade of the same 
hue, but striped with gold bands, The skirt is of 
dark velvet. The hair is dressed low in Turkish 
braids, and this /ot/e/¢e is not, it appears, to be con- 
sidered a fancy dress, but it is to be issued at a 
wedding reception. ‘ Two ladies will appear thus 
attired on a notable occasion in Paris. The enter- 
tainment is to be given to the daughter of a gentle- 
man for many years resident in Tunis. 

In bonnets we notice two decided novelties, The 
Zulma bonnet is entirely novel. It is of black 
straw, front and top, a broad and high scooped brim, 
and the entire crown is covered with satin of a rich 
Persian design, outlined in heavy gold thread and 
in what in contradistinction to those termed the 
“ dead "’ are called the “ live" oriental colors. Arch- 
ing forward from the entrance back of this satin- 
covered crown is a peacock’s head, very small, in 
gold filigree, and with a superb natural crest of 
feathers taken from a real to place on the gold head, 
Pendant from the beak of the bird is a gold cres- 
cent, which swings to and fro with the motion of the 
wearer, Wide drides of black tulle embroidered 
with gold thread are loosely fastened below the chin. 

The Vashti is a magnificent headdress in the east- 
ern style, consisting of three low-set bands along 
which run rows of golden crescents. Below each 
row is a succession of large spangles, each the size 
of a peaand much thicker than the spangles used 
for dresses, The hair must be loosely and elabor- 
ately puffed and curled for this headdress, of which 
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the effect is novel and striking. The Colibri crown 
is purchasable in Paris separately from the other 
odjuncts needed to complete the hat. It is costly 
and consists entirely of the small birds called codidris 
of which the heads are removed, These birds are 
the tiniest of all humming-birds, and the rage for 
them in Paris has been increased by the fact of their 
present scarcity, and the discovery that artificial 
colibris are made on false bodies and prove an illu- 
sionand a snare. The crown above mentioned is 
of satin beneath and completely overlaid with the 
headless, clawless, and flattened birds. A band of 
velvet embroidered in the colibri colors, or a band 
of gold-braided black satin if preferred, is then as- 
sociated with this beautiful crown, and. two curled 
plumes of ostrich feathers, black or emerald green, 
are then fastened at the side, low, being held in place 
either by a whole colibri or by a gold ornament of 
oriental design, These superb hats are Aaute mode, 
rivaling the still more gorgeous Zulu and canaque 
bonnets, the gueule red hats with mixed black and 
gueule red plumes, and the black hats embroidered 
in gold thread in massive oriental designs, Among 
the new ruches for the neck and wrists is some fine 
crepe lisse edged lace, dotted with pearls, which 
forms pretty garniture. Another ruche is of black 
lisse, edged thickly with very fine jet; this also is 
becoming and less expensive than white, as it does 
not soil so easily ; pleated net edged with jet is also 
worn, 

Plain linen collars and cuffs are edged with a frill 
of narrow lace, Very fine torchon lace trims under- 
linen, also flannel skirts, bodices, and dressing- 
jackets very effectively, and wears well, owing to 
the strong thread it is composed of. 

Pillow-cases are made square, and hemmed with 
a four-inch hem, then edged allround with a narrow 
frilling, which is goffered when laundried. Sheets 
have the upper hem four inches wide, and the lower 
one two inches, then the upper one edged with 
a ruffle which adds much to the finish of a bed when 
made, 

Children’s stockings are marvels of beauty; it is 
most important that they should match the dresses ; 
they can be purchased in all styles, solid colors, 
striped, speckled or plaids, but certainly those of 
solid colors are the most economical, as these can 
generally be worn with any dress. 

Many girls are wearing their hair cut en garcon. 
but this is becoming only when the hair is naturally 
wavy or curly; then it is charming, and as short-cut 
hair keeps it in health and strength, it is to be re- 
commended, 

HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD, 

Fancy parties have been the fashion now so long, 
and have met with such marked success and favor, 
that any novel suggestions respecting them will, we 
think, be welcome to our readers, We therefore 


propose this month to give our friends an account 
of a child's fancy party (as they are so very popular 
for children), which can, of course, with a little al- 
teration, be made available for older persons, At 
this party, a certain number of the children were 
asked to appear in the dresses appertaining to the 
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fairy story of the Sleeping Beauty ; in her train were 
Titania, Puck, Rainbow, Starbeam, several fairy 
godmothers, Cobweb, Snowball, Moonlight, Daisy, 
Sunbeam, ladies of the court, maids of honor, the 
King, Prince Charming, the Jester, and many other 
characters, the story having been somewhat amp!i- 
fied, for the occasion, The maids of honor wore 
gold-colored satin trains over chintz petticoats, with 
long stiff bodices, high cuffs, powdered hair, and 
large feathers, The court ladies’ dresses were 
copied from an old picture—blue silk trains,caught . 
back with roses of many colors, a satin front, high 
cuffs, high-heeled shoes, and coquettish hats. An- 
other party were dressed for the fan quadrille. The 
ladies appear in old brocades over satin quilted 
skirts, long mittens, high-heeled shoes, large buckles, 
the hair dressed high and powdered, a tiny fan re- 
placing the comb. All of the twenty-four who 
take part in it carry fans the same shades as their 
dresses. With these fans they go through a series 
of manceuvers, being drilled like soldiers. Each 
one was dressed in a distinct color, with fan to 
match. Another amusing set of figures was the 
Old Woman who lived in a Shoe, and her numerous 


‘progeny. A sprightly Vivandiere danced “ La- 


Lithuaienne,"’ followed by the “old woman's chil- 
dren," in fancy cretonne dresses, who danced the 
polka until the old woman scattered them with a 
broom, and throwing off her own loose dress and 
cloak, appeared in Spanish costume, and danced 
a Spanish dance. Next the nine Muses danced the 
Muses’ Waltz, a slow, weird movement. They 
were dressed in white gauze, embroidered in silver 
over white satin, with togas of different shades, 
which they manipulated in the course of the dance 
with much effect. The Maypole dance always 
gives satisfaction and delight. Of course the May- 
pole must be previously prepared, and children will 
always be found to dance around it with a will. 
There should several times in the evening be a 
regular march round, and at the party here spoken 


| of the host and hostess occupied chairs at the upper 


end of the room, which was made to resemble a 
drawing-room as much as possible, the elders 


Standing round and forming a species of court, 


Each of the children was introduced to them as 
they passed round, and bowed low at the ceremony. 
Many of tle dancers had flowers and bonbons given 
to them at certain figures. Much amusement 
was caused by a figure, where two buns were given 
to two little girls, while two others were thrown 
among the boys; those who caught them dancing 
with the two little girls in question. Old books are 
ransacked to discover suitable set dances for fancy 
dress entertainments; but nothing to our minds 
could be prettier than the sylvan dance from Haw- 
The latest idea of all, 
however, is a Noah's Ark quadrille—the actual 
ark occupying a position at one end of the room, in 
which the Several pairs, from the ark or supposed to 
be from it, take part from time—the animals 
and birds uttering the cries peculiar to them, and 
the comic dresses (the heads being mostly habited 
in the grotesque paper heads which accompany 
the natural history Cossacks, better known as 
crackers) cause a great deal of fun, FASHION, 
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